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hore Vest I. 
A Reason Why 


1 Dozens of Mail orders come to us 


every week. 


2 The number of our Salesmen for 1949 


has been increased. 


3 Leading National Manufacturers 


selected us as their Representative. 


4 We sell School Supplies and Equip- 
ment in every County of the State. 


You may pe the : Why ‘ 


if you pao Pe your next ee 
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The class that took a “STAND” 


How can a “play store’ teach more 
than mathematics? 

Recently, the fourth graders in 
a southern school provided an ex- 
cellent answer. They moved a small, 
abandoned soft-drink stand into 
their classroom—primarily for the 
study of nutrition. But the oppor- 
tunities proved endless . . .The sub- 
ject of new foods naturally led to a 
study of their lands of origin. The 
children’s purchases of foods from 
the Basic 7 Food Groups prompted 


eee cas. Sead 


THe wisest Hole s The Basic 4 food GrOUS 


lively sessions on budgets, money 
problems, weights and measures. 
Descriptive labels and food 
handling problems brought out the 
functions of government agencies 
and led to discussions involving 
civics and social sciences. While the 
children were learning better eating 
habits, they were absorbing their 
regular classroom subjects within a 
real-life situation. 

Every day, here at General Mills, 
we receive reports from teachers 





These are the Nutrition Education Materials and Services 


available to you. 


Teacher's Guidebook 
Administrator’s Handbook 
Children’s Booklets (graded) 
Classroom Posters 

Parent Leaflet 


Basic Outline—describes 

these evaluation materials: 

* Food Habit Survey Forms 

¢ Nutrition Information Tests 

¢ Lunchroom Evaluation 
Checklists 
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telling us how they have been able 
to teach better eating and health 
habits without adding to their al- 
ready busy schedule. Through 
General Mills’ ‘Program of Assist- 
ance in Nutrition and Health Edu- 
cation,”’ these ideas, together with 
helpful classroom materials, are 
yours for the asking. 

Write to: Education Section, Dept. 
of Public Services, General Mills, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 





Copyright 1949 
General Mills, 
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YOU and . 
A “Trackside” 


Virtually all the things you eat or wear or use, 
and the materials of which they are made, move 
to you — somewhere along the line — by rail. So 
here’s a “trackside” report of how your rail- 
roads did their job of serving you last year: 





ree “Say 


1. Delivering the Goods. Every day in 1948 the rail- 
roads hauled an average of 12 tons of freight one mile 
for every man, woman, and child in the United States! 


2. Carrying People. Nearly two million people rode 
the railroads every day. That’s equivalent to carrying 
every man, woman, and child in the country on a trip 
of almost 300 miles during the year. 






3. Improving Efficiency. Last year the average Amer- 
ican freight train moved more tons of freight more miles 
per hour than ever before in American railroad history! 


Gee eet” 


4. Improving the Transportation “Factory.” In 1948 
the railroads spent for improvements alone more than 


a billion dollars. That meant spending an average of 
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Your Railroads 


N Report for 1948 


three million dollars per day—for new streamlined pas- 
senger trains, new freight cars, and new, more efficient 


ir locomotives —for new track, signals, and shops to keep 
EEE them rolling even more surely, more efficiently. 
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5. Paying Their Own Way. Railroads provide and 
maintain their roadway and equipment with railroad 
dollars, not taxpayers’ dollars. In addition they pay 
about a billion dollars a year in taxes. These taxes help 
support schools, roads, and other public projects. They 
are not spent for the special benefit of the railroads. 





aApMARSE LALA RAI 


VST eet 


For their services railroads received in 1948 an 
average of only about 1% cents for hauling a ton of 
freight one mile. And for carrying a passenger one 
mile, they got far less than they got a quarter of a 
century ago—when wages and the prices of rail- 
road materials and supplies were only half what 
they are now. 

To keep on making improvements in their service, 
railroads must continue investing money in better 
plants and facilities. To be able to do this they 
must make earnings in line with today’s increased 
costs. For only adequate earnings can justify the 
huge investment required to keep America’s rail- 
roads the most efficient, the most economical, and 
the safest mass transportation system in the world. 


* 


LISTEN TO THE RAILROAD HOUR presenting the world’s 
great musical shows. Every Monday evening over the 
ABC Network, 8-8:45 Eastern, Mountain, and Pacific 
Time; 7-7:45 Central Time. 


vr Try 
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Universal Table with 
ENVOY Chairs No. 368 


American Universal Desk 
No. 434 





—depend on us for prompt service 
and complete satisfaction 


You’ll find everything you need for your school—from seating 
to study charts—in our full line of fine-quality products. You'll 
find, too, that our staff of experts can be most helpful. 

Rely on us to fill all your needs in school supplies and equip- 
ment. It’s the convenient, time-saving, money-saving way to 
buy. So call on us with complete confidence, as so many school | 


officials from coast to coast are doing. 


‘Pree — School Supply Catalog. Your reliable buying 
guide to the newest and finest in all types of school supplies 
and equipment. Profusely illustrated. Write for your copy now. 
No obligation. Consult us on all your purchasing problems. 
NASHVILLE PRODUCTS CO. 
158 Second Ave., North, Nashville 3, Tenn. 
HIGHLAND PRODUCTS CO. 
720 South Gay St., Knoxville 8, Tenn. 


Exclusive Distribuiurs for 


cthmetcan Seating Company 


FIRST IN SCHOOL FURNITURE 





NOTE: Seats, backs, and desk tops of hot-pressed urea-resin-bonded plywood, for maximum strength and moisture resistance. Table tops heavy, cored-plywood, similarly bonded 
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REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY ACTION 


Legislative Program 


Governor Gordon Browning really laid it on the 
line. Addressing the Public School Officers’ Asso- 
ciation, he outlined an educational program which 
retains the fundamental gains we have made in re- 
cent years, corrects certain obvious inequities and 
covers, but goes far beyond, the essential features 
of the T.E.A. five-point program. Governor Brown- 
ing’s address and school program appear elsewhere 
in this issue. 

The Representative Assembly, without dissenting 
vote, endorsed Governor Browning’s proposed edu- 
cational program and pledged the association’s sup- 
port in his efforts to secure its enactment into law. 


Expenses of State Delegates to N.E.A. 
Convention 


The Assembly voted to allow $100 for the ex- 
penses of one delegate to the N.E.A. Representa- 
tive Assembly, which will be held in Boston on July 
4-8, from each Congressional District and for five 
delegates for the state-at-large, to be selected by 
the Administrative Council. The following dele- 
gates were elected to represent the different Con- 
gressional Districts: 

Mrs. Minnie Cargile, Washington County—First 
District 

Herbert R. Dodd, Oak Ridge—Second District 

Malcolm DeFriese, Hamilton County—Third Dis- 
trict 

Charles E. King, Robertson County—Fourth Dis- 
trict 

Roy Derryberry, Marshall County—Fifth District 

Elizabeth Voss, Maury County—Seventh District 

J. C. Taylor, McNairy County—Eighth District 

Nell Watkins, Gibson County—Ninth District 

Mrs. LaVerne Saunders, Shelby County—Tenth 
District 


Secretaries Eligible for T.E.A. Membership 


The Assembly amended Article 4 of the Consti- 
tution and By-laws by including “Any persons in 
clerical positions” among those eligible for active 
membership in the T.E.A. 


Overseas Teacher Relief Fund 


The Assembly authorized the president and secre- 
tary to set up plans for T.E.A. participation in the 
N.E.A.’s Overseas Teacher Relief Fund drive for 
the current year. The benefits derived from the 
program last year and the purposes for which the 
funds will be spent this year are described else- 
where in this issue. 

President Wright Frost has set the month of 
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February for the drive in Tennessee. It is hoped 
that during this month every teacher in Tennessee 
will make some contribution to this worthy cause. 


Retirement for T.E.A. Staff Members 


The Assembly voted to seek an amendment to the 
present Teachers’ Retirement System which would 
include staff members of the T.E.A. in its benefits. 
However, the association proposes to pay the state’s 
contribution, while the staff members will pay their 
contribution as do other members of the system. 


Graduated Dues 


The Assembly adopted the recommendation of the 
Committee on Graduated Dues, which provided that 
graduated dues be considered as a means of pro- 
ducing increased revenues if the time comes when 
such are needed by the association. 


Group Insurance 


The Assembly voted to adopt the recommendation 
of the Committee on Group Insurance that no action 
be taken on this subject at the present time. 


Teacher Recruitment 


The Assembly voted to intensify the efforts of the 
association in the area of teacher recruitment. All 
local education associations which have not already 
done so are urged immediately to set up teacher 
recruitment committees to make certain that all 
high school seniors and other likely prospects of the 
teaching profession are approached in regard to 
their entering teaching. 


Tennessee Teachers’ Retirement System 


Secretary Drew Gaylor reported that 25,000 
teachers are now enrolled in the Tennessee Teach- 
ers’ Retirement System; that 900 teachers are now 
receiving benefits under the system; and that pros- 
pects are bright for substantial improvements in 
the system during the next biennium. 


Code of Ethics Commission 


Dr. John Windrow, reporting for Chairman Will 
Foster, stated that Tennessee teachers have been 
unusually well behaved during the past year, and 
tnat there is encouraging evidence of wider study 
and observation of the T.E.A. Code of Ethics. 


T.E.A. Membership 


Assistant Secretary Frank Bass reported present 
T.E.A. membership of 19,768, which includes all 
white elementary and high school teachers and most 
teachers in the state’s institutions of higher learn- 
ing. 





N.E.A. Membership 


State Director Wilson New reported a present 
N.E.A. membership of 15,547, which is only 1,453 
short of the N.E.A. Victory Action Program goal 
for Tennessee this year. He also reported 69 coun- 
ties with 100% N.E.A. membership and 5 counties 
which have pledged 100% membership. 


N.E.A. Presidency 


Contending that the lower element should have 
representation in the higher offices of the National 
Education Association, the Assembly voted to sup- 
port your secretary for the presidency of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 


New Officers 


The following officers were elected to serve the 
association: 

President: Wright Frost, Knoxville 

First Vice President: Hugh Waters, Nashville 





Administrative Council Members: 

Third Congressional District: Carl Gevers, Chat- 
tanooga 

Fifth Congressional District: Christine Vaughan, 
Manchester 

Seventh Congressional District: Mrs. Marjorie 
M. Sloan, Columbia 

Tenth Congressional District: Dr. Sue Powers, 
Memphis 

For nominee as state N.E.A. Director: Wilson 
New, Knoxville 

For membership on Tennessee Teachers’ Retire- 
ment System Board of Trustees: 

Ivan J. Donnelly, Mountain City 

V. F. Goddard, Alcoa 

J. B. Havron, South Pittsburg 


Thanks to Elizabeth McCain 


The Assembly gave a tremendous ovation to Miss 
Elizabeth McCain for the splendid manner in which 
she presided over the Assembly meetings, as well 
as for the efficient work she has done for the asso- 
ciation throughout the past year. 








GOVERNOR BROWNING’S SCHOOL PROGRAM 


Address Before Tennessee Public School Officers Association 


T was my privilege as Governor 

twelve years ago to sponsor 
legislation which “broke the bot- 
tleneck” in state school appropri- 
ations and set the general pattern 
for your program which has 
evolved since then. Unfortunately, 
the increases in state school 
appropriations of recent years, 
particularly those relating to 
teachers’ salaries, have not kept 
pace with increased costs. 

As a candidate for Governor in 
1948, I promised the people of 
this state that if elected I would 
endeavor to secure certain des- 
perately needed improvements in 
our present program of educa- 
tion. I am here tonight to con- 
firm those promises. 

1. I propose to guarantee a 
salary of $2,000 a year to a be- 
ginning teacher with bachelor’s 
degree under the state salary 
schedule, with proportionate in- 
creases for other teachers. Any 
superintendent, board member or 
legislator who does not recognize 
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Nashville, January 6, 1949 


our distressing shortage of quali- 
fied teachers as the number one 
problem of our schools today is 
short sighted indeed. It should 
be a source of blushing shame to 
us all that there is only one state 
in the nation which has more 
poorly qualified teachers than 
Tennessee; that only 15% of our 
rural elementary teachers have 
college degrees; that a majority 
of the elementary teachers in 
many rural counties do not have 
enough training to secure a 
teacher’s certificate; that thou- 
sands of our teachers have never 
been to college; that hundreds 
have not even graduated from 
high school. 

The reason for our alarming 
dearth of qualified teachers is 
obvious: We pay a beginning 
teacher with bachelor’s degree 
under our state salary schedule 
$1,530 a year. The average of 
teachers throughout the nation is 
$2,750. Only three states pay 
their teachers less than we do, 


and I understand that two of 
these pay more than we do to 
white teachers. 

My first obligation to the chil- 
dren of this state is to provide 
them with well qualified teachers, 
and the $10,000,000 I am trying 
to find, and am asking the legis- 
lature to provide annually for in- 
creasing teachers’ salaries should 
go a long way toward relieving 
this obligation of mine and yours. 

2. I propose to recommend ade- 
quate state appropriations for 
school buildings and transporta- 
tion. However, there are some 
inequities which must be cor- 
rected. 

The sales tax law was passed 
supposedly to raise the pay of 
teachers. Yet, from the state 
funds produced by the sales tax 
last year, over $4,000,000 more 
was spent on school buildings and 
transportation than on teachers’ 
salaries. 

This obviously inequitable dis- 
tribution was due largely to the 
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fact that the sales tax was ex- 
pected to yield only $20,000,000 
annually, of which 70% would go 
to education. Most of this was to 
be used to increase teachers’ sal- 
aries. 

However, when it appeared 
that a 3% sales tax might be 
enacted, the administration ac- 
cepted a compromise which pro- 
vided that 70% of all over 
$20,000,000 collected from the 
sales tax would be devoted to the 
construction and maintenance of 
school buildings and to school 
transportation. It was estimated 
by educators that the overage 
from the sales tax would yield not 
more than $5,000,000 annually, 
which would have given $3,500,- 
000 annually for buildings and 
transportation above the amounts 
provided in the minimum pro- 
gram for these purposes. 

The sales tax during the first 
year of its operation actually 
yielded over $41,000,000, approxi- 
mately $14,500,000 of which went 
to buildings and transportation. 
This sum is ridiculously out of 
proportion to both the state funds 
spent for teachers’ salaries and to 
the amounts spent by other states 
for school capital outlay. A few 
other states have had larger 
emergency state appropriations 
for school buildings but according 
to reliable reports no state in the 
nation has ever had a regular con- 
tinuing annual state appropria- 
tion for school buildings equal to 
half that of Tennessee during the 
past year. At the same time, only 
three states in the nation are pay- 
ing their teachers lower salaries 
than Tennessee. 


I propose to bring the state’s 
annual appropriation for school 
buildings more nearly in line with 
its expenditures for teachers’ sal- 
aries and with state expenditures 
for school buildings in other 
states. Yet the annual state ap- 
propriation of $6,300,000 I shall 
recommend for school buildings 
will still be the largest regular 
annual state appropriation for 
school buildings of any state in 
the nation, and will be sufficient 
to enable counties to discharge 
their present reasonable school 
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building commitments made dur- 
ing the past biennium. 

In addition, I propose to pro- 
vide $2,000,000 for general oper- 
ating expenses and $1,650,000 for 
transportation above the sums 
provided for these purposes in the 
foundation program. In other 
words, I propose to provide ap- 
proximately $10,000,000 more 
than is now set up in the founda- 
tion program for buildings, op- 
eration and transportation, which 
is only 414 million dollars less 
than is now provided for these 
purposes from the sales tax over- 
age. 

The present method of distrib- 
uting one-half of the sales tax 
overage for school buildings 
equally among the counties, re- 
gardless of their student load or 
wealth, is grossly unsound and in- 
equitable. For example, there can 
be no fairness whatever in a plan 
which provides $141.41 annually 
for buildings for each student in 
County A while providing only 
$32.68 per student in County B, 
whose per capita wealth is less 
than half that in County A. I 
shall recommend the distribution 
of future state funds for school 
buildings on an equitable formula 
which will take into account both 
student load and local financial 
ability, thereby giving greatest 
assistance to counties with the 
most children and least wealth. 


3. I propose to provide sub- 
stantial increases in state funds 
for each of our institutions 
of higher learning, the exact 
amounts of which I shall an- 
nounce after further conferences 
with representatives of these in- 
stitutions. The increased state 
appropriations we have given our 
colleges and University in recent 
years have not kept pace with 
their increased enrollments and 
increased operating costs. Then, 
too, they are losing the federal 
revenues for G. I. training which 
has largely kept them going dur- 
ing recent years. 


4. I propose to increase the 
annual state appropriation for 
the Tennessee Teachers’ Retire- 
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ment System by $1,000,000 which 
will be used to provide: 


1. A minimum of $50 per 
month for teachers who 
have taught twenty years in 
Tennessee. 


2. Permissive retirement after 
thirty years of teaching, re- 
gardless of age. 


3. Allowance of credit for 
prior service to attained age 
as of July 1, 1945. 


_ 4, Increase in maximum salary 
on which retirement is al- 
lowed from $2,500 to $3,600. 


5. Inclusion of teachers in local 
retirement systems in dis- 
ability benefits. 


Finally, I propose to recom- 
mend such increases in state ap- 
propriations as may be needed to 
support adequately vocational ed- 
ucation, vocational rehabilitation, 
special schools, including School 
for the Blind, School for the Deaf, 
Tennessee Industrial School, and 
Alvin York Institute. I also pro- 
pose to recommend adequate pro- 
visions for the exceptional child, 
the home bound child, regional 
libraries and all other phases of 
our public school program. 

The program I have just out- 
lined to you will cost the state 
approximately $8,000,000 more 
money annually than we are now 
spending on education in Tennes- 
see. To find such an enormous 
sum will be the most difficult task 
facing these legislators and my- 
self during the weeks to come. 
We hope to do it with no increase 
in taxes. Yet, find it we must, 
because we can afford no longer 
to jeopardize the future of our 
children and of our state by starv- 
ing our schools and our teachers. 
We pay for what we need, 
whether we ever get it or not. 

I think it is no more than fair 
to expect that you superintend- 
ents and school board members 
not only give us your fullest sup- 
port in our efforts to secure enact- 
ment of this program into law, 
but that you also secure for the 
program the unqualified support 
of the people in your respective 
communities. 








HEREVER good teachers 
are, we do know that their 


work speaks for itself. As Dr. 
Paul A. Witty, professor of edu- 
cation, Northwestern University, 
has said about his own and other 
studies relating to the character- 
istics of a good teacher, “Conclu- 
sive criteria are hard to deter- 
mine. But the best material on 
this question inevitably comes 
from the classrooms of our best 
teachers all over the land.” 


One 

I am going to be bold enough 
to settle for a few generalizations 
about the teachers interviewed. 
First, professionally alert, they 
are not sitting out the teacher 
crisis on remote little islands of 
self-containment. Several of them 
have had drawn-out struggles 
with their souls in order to stick 
to teaching when better-paying 
jobs from outside the profession 
tempted them. But at least all of 
them see teaching as the way to 
make a rich life, if barely a liv- 
ing. Whatever they doubt, it is 
never the importance of their 
work. 

The most common complaint is 
pupil load. A few of them are 
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almost lost in the crowds of their 
classes. In 1947-48 Ruth Myers 
of Morgantown had 61 first- 
graders—with 61 individual dif- 
ferences in home backgrounds 
and rates of learning. How she 
looked after so many, much less 
taught them, I cannot even guess. 
It may interest readers of her 
story in Readers Digest! to know 
that fellow teachers from all over 
the country have written her with 
incredulous questions about her 
work load. “You must supervise 
two or three teachers,” said one 
writer. Another asked whether 
the “61” was a _ typographical 
error. 

Of course teachers—and espe- 
cially good teachers—are frus- 
trated whenever they aren’t able 
to pitch in and do an honest 
teaching job; but more impor- 
tant, they suffer in seeing their 
children neglected. As another 
outstanding teacher, Hannah 
Trimble, third grade teacher of 
Evansville, Ind., recently wrote 
in The New York Times Maga- 
zine, ‘““‘We are confronted by the 


“The Richest Woman in Morgan- 
town,” by Blake Clark. Reader’s Digest, 
April 1948. 


FRANCES V. RUMMELL 
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machinery of the Great American 
Public Schools, which grinds ex- 
ceeding small and which operates 
on the assumption that 40 or 50 
children placed in seats behind a 
closed door will resolve them- 
selves into a thinking unit in 
which the learning processes will 
take place smoothly * * * Don’t 
fool yourself! Milk can be homo- 
genized, but not children.’ 


Two 


My second generalization—not 
unrelated to the first: these 
teachers have plenty of convic- 
tions about their profession. For 
example: If it is considered con- 
ventional for an _ elementary 
teacher to aspire to a high school 
position, and for a high school 
teacher to aspire to a college 
position, or for any classroom 
teacher to aspire to an adminis- 
trative post, then these teachers 
are unconventional. Moreover, 
they are impatient with the mores 
of a profession that perpetuates, 
in its own ranks, the tradition, 
“The higher the grade the great- 
er the professional prestige’ 
(and consequently the salary) of 
the teacher. Obviously, as one of 
the teachers pointed out, the non- 
sensical end of such a philosophy 
simply is that more and more 
remedial reading courses are 
having to be offered in colleges. 

Several of the teachers inter- 
viewed had tried various kinds 
of administrative posts, only to 
rush back to their classrooms in 
a year or two, at a financial loss, 
because they preferred working 


“Milk Can Be Homogenized But 
Not Children,” by Hannah Trimble. 
dep York Times Magazine, May 
2, 1948. 
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with “ideas and children.” Few 
will deny that they have a point 
in wondering why the only edu- 
cational jobs that are “in the 
money” are the administrative 
jobs. One teacher reminded me 
of a comment that he had read 
somewhere. “The farther away 
from the child, the greater the 
professional salary.” He added 
rather forlornly, “Our profession 
has a lot of growing up to do.” 

These teachers are bent on do- 
ing what they can to help im- 
prove standards from the inside 
out. They are active in profes- 
sional workshops and in a variety 
of research and community proj- 
ects important to education prog- 
ress. One teacher said, “No 
amount of legislation is going to 
be strong enough to brace us up 
if we don’t improve the profes- 
sion all we can from within.” 
Another said, “Law and medicine 
have achieved generally uniform 
standards for their practitioners. 
We teachers must work toward 
similar ends. We must learn to 
interpret our needs to the public. 
We’ve been accused of ivory tow- 
erism too long.” 


Three 

Third—and this generalization 
may be surprising until we think 
it through—these teachers had 
nothing whatever to say about 
taboos on personal liberties. I 
wanted to find out how good 
teachers manage to put up with 
all the little indignities that, in 
some communities, reduce the 
profession to a state of nervous 
dissimulation or colorless neu- 
trality. But there simply was 
not any active problem of the 
kind. The teachers felt no cramp- 
ing restrictions because there 
weren’t any. For all the freedom 
of social mores they enjoy, they 
could be doctors, lawyers, or 
merchant chiefs. 

Further, every one of these 
teachers was enthusiastic about 
his community and the feeling of 
professional security and esteem 
(my word) he felt in belonging to 





They Influence Human Destiny 


it. It is straight to the point to 
add that in more than half the 
towns and cities visited the school 
administrators as well as towns- 
people asked me quite spontan- 
eously whether the Office of 
Education could suggest ways in 
which they could honor the skill- 
ful teachers in their systems. One 
town had given a community- 
wide banquet the year before for 
one of these teachers. Another 
town had sent community repre- 
sentatives to a teacher’s home on 
Christmas and overwhelmed her 
with professional and personal 
gifts. Newspaper editorials in 
other towns had paid tribute to 
two of these teachers by name. 
One editor said to me, “Without 
good teachers this country might 
as well go back to the horse.” 
There is surely a strong tie-in 
among these three factors: (1) 
There is a happy freedom from 
irksome personal restrictions on 
the one hand and there is high- 
hearted community approval on 
the other. (2) The teachers in- 
terviewed are big-minded, socially 
at ease, and bear no resemblance 
whatever to the wall-flowers and 
generally weak reeds too many 
teachers feel they have to be 
in public. (3) Encouraged to 
live their own lives in the dignity 
of personal freedom, and wel- 
comed as leaders in community 
affairs, these teachers are there- 


"What Are Good Teachers Like?" is ent by permission from School 
i 


Life, publication of the United States 


ce of Education, for July, 1948. 


This is the summary of Miss Rummell's investigation of good teaching over 
the United States, the second half of her complete report. 
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fore literally free to do an inspir- 
ing job with the community’s 
children. 


Artistry in Human Relations 


It is easy enough to ask a 
teacher, Do you show skill in 
community work? or, Are you 
working to improve your pro- 
fession? or, Do you teach with 
democratic incentives? But we 
all know that a teacher may help 
run everything in town demo- 
cratically, from civic groups to 
curriculum committees, and still 
not be able to teach for sour 
apples. The same goes for rela- 
tionships with parents; teacher 
and parent may discuss “the 
whole child” every Monday and 
Wednesday during the _ school 
year and “the whole child” may 
still escape the teacher’s under- 
standing. As for creative ability, 
that, too, is the very seasoning 
of good teaching—but it doesn’t 
follow that Stravinsky or Eugene 
O’Neill could be good teachers 
simply because they are creative. 
Good teaching seems to require 
a medley of interests and talents 
which, in sum, do not necessarily 
harmonize; everything depends 
on the arrangement—or_ the 
blending. And it takes a catalytic 
agent to do the blending. 

All the teachers I visited 
shared to a remarkable degree 
one specific quality that is above 
and beyond the teacher ability 
yardsticks that are so frequently 
used, for lack of anything better, 
in making teacher selections. 
(Nobody, I think, pretends that 


(Continued on page 22) 








Nearly 10,000,000 increase in enrolment in American schools is fore- 
cast by 1960. How are we to get the additional teachers and buildings? 


The Kids Are Coming! 


HEY are coming to school, 

nearly 10,000,000 more kids 
than came in 1947. Nearly half 
a million more came this year 
than last; next year there will be 
nearly a million more than this; 
and through 1952 there will be an 
annual increase of from 800,000 
to 1,000,000 each year. In 1953, 
54 and ’55, the increase will run 
over a million a year. 

In terms of percentages the 
total elementary school enrolment 
will increase 45.6% by 1957 over 
1947. As compared to 1947, en- 
rolments will increase as follows: 
first grade, by 1955, a 42.6% in- 
crease; second grade, by 1956, up 
55%; third grade, by 1957, up 
61.1%; fourth grade, by 1958, up 
66.5% ; fifth grade, by 1960, up 
74.5% ; seventh grade, by 1960, 
up 73.4% ; eighth grade, by 1960, 
up 65.2%. 

Where are they coming from— 
this wave of kids? 

They are the product of the 
unprecedented increase in birth 
rates during the early forties. In 
the six year period 1931-36, a 
total of 12,730,000 babies were 
born in the United States; from 
1937-42 the number of births rose 
to 14,400,000; and from 1943-48 
the number skyrocketed to 18,- 
770,000. In the 18 year period a 
total of almost 46,000,000 babies 
were born in the United States. 
Population experts predict that 
‘the peak was reached in 1947, 
when a total of 3,720,000 births 
were recorded. 

But the schools now must pre- 
pare for this flood of new young- 
sters which will descend upon 
them in the next decade. That 
flood really means the construc- 
tion of another school system at 
least half as large as the one we 
have been accustomed to. 

What do these estimated in- 


creases in enrolment imply? The 
indicated needs are staggering. 

First, there is the necessity for 
new classrooms and new build- 
ings. 

Already facilities are being 
swamped in many places. . Of 
course, this wave of kids is not 
uniformly distributed over the 
country. It is hitting with great 
force in many areas; some have 
had only small impacts, and in a 
few areas there is no appreciable 
change. 

One large city this year has 
25,000 elementary children for 
which it has no place and no desks 
to seat them. In many places 
auditoriums, stages and tempo- 
rary quarters are being used. 
Some cities are resorting to 
double and triple shifts of chil- 
dren to a building. 

It has been estimated that the 
new buildings needed in the next 
ten years will cost, at present 
price levels, in excess of $10,000,- 
000,000; this is an annual aver- 
age cost of over $1,000,000,000. 

Then new teachers must be 
selected, prepared, certified and 
got into the classrooms; and here 
we run into a prospective short- 
age which apparently is going to 





This article was prepared by 
the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards for the TEN- 
NESSEE TEACHER. _ The 
Commission, in a recent national 
press conference, warned the 
American people of impending 
acute shortages, both in class- 
rooms and teachers in the 
elementary schools. This discus- 
sion of the situation as it appears 
on a_ nation-wide basis was 
written by T. M. Stinnett, As- 
sociate Secretary of the Com- 
mission. 











be more acute and more difficult 
to meet than that of buildings. 
How many new teachers will this 
flood of kids require? 


We'll Need a Million Teachers 


Well, simply to fill new posi- 
tions, that is additional ones over 
the number which existed in 1948, 
this increased enrolment will re- 
quire 262,100 new elementary 
teachers for the decade 1949-50 
through 1958-59. To replace ex- 
perienced teachers who, it is 
estimated, will retire, die or for 
other reasons leave teaching dur- 
ing the decade, 559,434 new ele- 
mentary teachers will be re- 
quired. These two requirements 
total 821,534. If there is added 
the number necessary to replace 
emergency teachers and to reduce 
the teaching load to an average 
of 25 pupils per teacher, the total 
need for the ten year period 
would be over 1,000,000 new 
elementary teachers. In terms of 
annual average demands, more 
than 100,000 new elementary 
teachers will be needed for each 
year of the next decade. 

Here is where the pinch comes. 
We aren’t getting anywhere near 
that number. Evidence at hand 
makes it seem extremely doubtful 
that we are going to get that 
number. 

Only about 20,000 new elemen- 
tary teachers were prepared last 
year, according to a national 
study of teacher supply and de- 
mand.' That is at least 80,000 
short of the estimated average 
annual demand for each year of 
the next decade. Unless thou- 

(Continued on page 29) 





*Maul, Ray C. “Teacher Demand and 
Supply in the United States,” The 
National Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards, 
Washington, D. C., 1948. 
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Of Course 


You Can Teach Music! 


DR. GLADYS TIPTON 


Dr. Tipton has recently come to the University of Ten- 
nessee as Professor of Music Education. At present she is 
working with the State Department of Education as Special 
Music Consultant in an effort to bring more music to the 


rural schools of the state. 


RE THE boys and girls in 

your school singing chil- 
dren? Do they bring guitars, 
harmonicas, “fiddles’” from home 
and play them? Do they have 
access to autoharps,! piano, or 
melody bells in the classroom? 
Do they discover and bring to 
class all kinds of suitable dis- 
carded materials to make into 
rhythm instruments, even though 
there are no funds to buy real 
ones? Do you have a good phono- 
graph and an adequate supply of 
well-selected children’s records so 
that rhythmic movement, drama- 
tizing, singing and quiet listen- 
ing are all an enjoyable and in- 
teresting part of the school day? 
In other words, is your school a 
place where everyone, children 
and teachers alike, makes music 
together? 

If so, then the boys and girls 
in your school are fortunate in- 
deed, for they are members of an 
estimated 20%of rural and small 
schools in Tennessee which do 
have a planned program of music. 
If not, they belong to the 80% of 
rural and small schools which 
offer no planned musical experi- 


*An autoharp is a strumming instru- 
ment shaped like a miniature harp, 
small enough to hold as you play it. 
It consists of 37 strings which are 
strummed with a pick attached to the 
thumb, and twelve felt covered wooden 
bars. (A small size has 23 strings 
and 5 bars.) It can be played by ear 
or you follow a written chord pattern 
for songs. It is easy to learn, pleasing 
to the ear and assists enormously in 
singing in tune. Autoharps can be se- 
cured through your local music dealer. 
It should be tuned professionally the 
first time; after that, the teacher can 
tune it to a pitchpipe or the piano 
when necessary. 
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ences, or to the 78% of all Ten- 
nessee schools offering either no 
music, or at most only six min- 
utes a day. In this case, the state- 
wide plan of “music helps” for 
rural and small school teachers, 
which began in January, will un- 
doubtedly be of interest to you. 


Music Every Day 


Parents believe that music 
should be a part of children’s 
daily experiences in the class- 
room, for in the school survey 
published by the State Depart- 
ment of Education in 1948, they 
placed “music and art” second 
on the list of proposed additions 
to the school curriculum. Teach- 
ers, as they become increasingly 
concerned about children’s emo- 
tional growth as well as their in- 
tellectual and physical growth, 
cannot escape consideration of 
music as a very real part of chil- 
dren’s all round development. 
However, since many classroom 
teachers have had little or no 
contact with music in their own 
school days, many of them are 
now feeling keenly the lack of 
musical understanding and self- 
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confidence which are necessary 
for guiding the musical experi- 
ences of children in their charge. 
It is this famine of trained per- 
sonnel and leadership in music 
which is the stumbling block to 
immediate progress. School ad- 
ministrators by and large are 
willing to provide adequate equip- 
ment and materials for setting 
up a music program in their 
schools, but it is difficult for them 
to secure teachers who can 
“teach music.” 

“But,” you say, “how can I 
teach music? I never had any 
music when I went to school and 
I can’t sing!” First, let us lay 
this ghost which haunts so many 
classroom teachers. Every teach- 
er, whether or not she can sing, 








can learn to guide children’s sing- 
ing in the classroom. For in- 
stance, by means of singing with 
records, using the autoharp for 
accompaniment, playing songs on 
the piano, enlisting the help of 
children and parents who sing 
accurately and confidently, teach- 
er and children can have both an 
enjoyable and a profitable expe- 
rience with singing. 

The interesting thing is that in 
the process of learning together 
in these various ways, sooner or 
later the teacher usually finds 
herself singing almost before she 
is aware of what is happening. 
If there is an understanding mu- 
sic teacher or supervisor, or a 
musical parent in the county or 
neighborhood to help, so much 
the better. But the classroom 
teacher who is willing to take 
the plunge will seek and find as- 
sistance from many quarters, 
not the least of which will be her 
own developing self-confidence 
and musical understanding. 

Not Only Singing 

Secondly, although singing is 
one of the basic experiences 
which all children need, it is by 
no means the only activity in a 
well rounded music program. 
Moving in time to music is as 
natural and as important an 
experience for children as is 
singing, and it is apt to be a spon- 
taneous part of many musical 






activities. In singing “Oh, Sus- 
anna!” for instance, children will 
be inclined to use a number of 
different rhythmic reponses, all of 
which are appropriate. Strum- 
ming imaginary banjos, clapping, 
driving imaginary teams of 
horses, are some ideas which are 
effective in keeping time to this 
music. 

Then, too, there are many good 
recordings of instrumental music 
for children which will invite 
rhythmic movement. Galloping, 
marching, running, throwing la- 
riats, playing rhythm _instru- 
ments as accompaniment—all of 
these are only a glimpse into the 
hundreds of responses suggested 
by various recordings. Given 
space, freedom to express their 
own ideas, and time for experi- 
menting with and refining these 
responses, any normal child will 
learn by himself to a certain ex- 
tent. Here again, every teacher 
can help children learn to move 
rhythmically to music. At the 
same time, she can help herself 
by consulting published teaching 
suggestions for using records in 
the classroom. 


Learn to Listen to Music 


Add to these activities one 
other—learning to listen to re- 
corded music with increasing 
enjoyment and _ understanding. 
When children become familiar 
with beautiful melodies, when 
they learn to recognize various 
instruments as they are heard on 
records, when they can distin- 
guish contrasting moods. ex- 
pressed in music, when they are 
permitted to choose their favorite 


records occasionally, when they 
become acquainted with a few 
well known composers, then they 
are learning to be better listen- 
ers. Every teacher can help her 
children become good listeners. 
A listening ear, willingness to 
enjoy and learn with children, 
and a library of suitable chil- 
dren’s recordings and teaching 
notes are the requirements. 

“Very well,” you agree, “I’m 
willing to try it. But I know I’m 
going to need some of those music 
helps you mentioned a few min- 
utes ago, so please tell me how to 
get them.” 

The story began last October 
when the State Department of 
Education invited representatives 
of music education departments 
in Tennessee colleges and uni- 
versities, officers of the Tennes- 
see Music Educators Association, 
and regional supervising teach- 
ers in the state to meet together. 
Thirty-seven people discussed the 
topic “What can music educators 
in colleges and city school sys- 
tems do to help classroom teach- 
ers with music?” 

The conference agreed that 
teachers who are inexperienced 
in music need to develop self- 
confidence and to enjoy partici- 
pating together in all kinds of 
musical activities before the more 
formal skills and understandings 
are introduced. Too many times, 
it was felt, these teachers have 
been bombarded with technical 
skills and theoretical facts even 
before they knew the language 
of music. Under these unfortu- 
nate circumstances, the resulting 
lack of understanding has led 
too frequently to a feeling of 
frustration and failure on the 
part of teachers, who are then 
afraid to attempt any musical 
activity in their classrooms. 
What they really needed in the 
beginning was a rich experience 
in singing, playing instruments, 
moving in rhythm to music and 
listening to recordings until they 
were familiar with music as a 
language. This group of music 
educators recognized the neces- 
sity for following the same prin- 
ciples in working with teachers 
that we recommend in our daily 
work with children. 
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In order to provide this actual 
participation in music, the group 
came to the conclusion that one- 
day music conferences in the 
form of miniature workshops 
might be the best immediate an- 
swer to the problem. There 
teachers could meet together with 
a music education staff member 
from a nearby college or city 
schocl as leader. There would be 
a minimum of talking and a max- 
imum of doing—learning new 
songs, taking part in rhythmic 
activities, learning to use record- 
ed music in interesting ways, 
learning to play autoharp accom- 
paniments, or learning to play 
flutophones, tonettes, song flutes, 
or melody flutes. 


Details Are Worked Out 


A smaller working committee’ was 
appointed for detailed organization of 
the conferences. The following ques- 
tions will emphasize the important 
points: 

Q. If teachers in rural and small 
schools want to take part in one of 
these music conferences, how do we go 
about it? 

A. First, consult with your county 
superintendent and county supervising 
teacher, for they have full informa- 
tion. When you know how many 
teachers are interested, then your 
county superintendent will send a re- 
quest to a cooperating college or city 
school system in your vicinity asking 
for a one-day conference on a certain 
date. (Cooperating colleges and sys- 
tems include Austin Peay State Col- 
lege, Bethel College, Carson-Newman 
College, Cumberland University, East 
Tennessee State, George Peabody Col- 
lege, Martin Junior College, Maryville 


College, Memphis State, Middle 
Tennessee State, Milligan College, 
Southwestern, Tennessee. Polytechnic 


Institute, Tennessee Wesleyan College, 
Union University, University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville City Schools, Eliza- 
bethton City Schools, Memphis City 
Schools, Nashville City Schools.) Re- 
quests for conferences must come from 
teachers through superintendents, so 
do not wait for colleges to arrange 


*Committee members are Miss Mary 
Hall and Miss Mary Baker, regional 
supervisors; Mrs. Souci Hoover Hall, 
supervising teacher; Edward Hamilton, 
president, T.M.E.A.; George Harris, 
Memphis State College; R. Lee Thomas, 
State Department of Education; Dr. 
Gladys Tipton, state music consultant ; 
Catherine Warren, Nashville City 
Schools; and Dr. Irving Wolfe, Pea- 
body College. 
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them. They will be considered by each 
institution as requests are received, so 
get the request in early. 

As soon as a date and a location for 
the music conference are agreed upon, 
a small committee of teachers from 
your group will meet for pre-planning 
with the staff member in music educa- 
tion whom you have asked to serve as 
leader. Here all details of organization 
can be cared for and needs identified. 

Q. Who may attend these con- 
ferences? 

A. Classroom teachers, county su- 
pervisors and supervising teachers, 
principals, superintendents and board 
members will be welcome. 

In many cases interested parents will 
wish to come. They can help you with 
music in your classroom in many ways, 
so you will doubtless want to urge them 
to come with you. 

If all teachers in a county cannot at- 
tend, be sure that a number of “key” 
teachers are in the group. These teach- 
ers would be those who feel secure 
musically and who already have in- 
teresting things going on in their music 
classes. They can go back to your 
county and help other teachers get 
music started in their classrooms. 

Q. How long will the conference be? 

A. That will depend upon your pre- 
planning committee. Probably a morn- 





ing and afternoon session will be agreed 
upon in most cases, although sometimes 
an evening meeting may be requested. 

Q. When will these conferences be- 
gin? 

A. They began January 1. You may 
ask for one any time now. 

“Well,” you say, “if these college 
teachers and city supervisors are will- 
ing to spend a day with us at their 
own expense and on their own time, 
there must be something to it.” There 
is. These people believe that music 
is one of the birth-rights of every 
human being, not just the privilege of 
the talented few. Because they believe 
this so deeply and because they realize 
that a one-sided education for children, 
stressing intellectual development and 
neglecting emotional development, re- 
sults in one-sided human beings, they 
are not only willing, but eager to work 
with you in this project. 

If the boys and girls in your schools 
are not singing children this year, will 
they be by next year? If you already 
have music in your schools, can you 
transform it into a finer musical experi- 
ence for your boys and girls? In either 
case, here is an opportunity to come 
together for an enjoyable and profitable 
day, and to take back to your school 
musical ideas which will keep voices 
singing and set the feet a-tapping. 





TO VETERANS OF WORLD WARS | AND Il 


Through the years no organization in our state has supported 
public education more consistently, energetically and effectively than 
the American Legion. During each of the campaigns we have con- 
ducted since I have been secretary of the T.E.A., the Legion has not 
only endorsed our legislative objectives, but has been of tremendous 
assistance to us in selling them to the public. Two years ago the 
state commander, Tom Passons, presented a powerful plea for our 
program to a joint committee of the legislature. 

At the present time the Tennessee Department of the American 
Legion is committed to and working for the increased school appropri- 
ations we are seeking from both our state and federal governments. 

On the other hand, the Legion sponsors a number of programs 
for which the cooperation of the schools is needed: Boys’ State, Girls’ 
State, School Citizenship Awards, National High School Oratorical 
Contests and Junior Baseball. The American Legion and the National 
Education Association jointly sponsor such projects as American 
Education Week, Flag Education and “I Am an American” Day. 


To promote more effective cooperation between educators and 
the Legion the T.E.A. has organized a state Legion-Schoolmasters 
Club, of which Halbert Harvill, President of Austin Peay State Col- 
lege, is able chairman. 

State Commander George Lewis has issued a special invitation to 
teacher-veterans to become members of their local Legion post. Be- 
cause I believe in the objectives of the American Legion and because 
I appreciate the work it is doing to advance the cause of public educa- 
tion, I urge all teachers who are veterans of World Wars I and II to 
become active members of the American Legion. 

A. D. HOLT, Chairman 
Joint N.E.A.—American Legion Committee 
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The Managing Committee reports on a united effort which 
produced for Jefferson Junior High School at Oak Ridge 


The Materials Bureau 


N OCTOBER, 1943, shortly 
before the dawn of the Atom- 

ic Age, excited teachers came 
from all sections of the United 
States to work in a strange new 
place—Oak Ridge, Tennessee. 
They considered teaching here 
an opportunity of a life time—a 
chance to plan together in the 
creation of a brand new system 
free from tradition and unalter- 
able routines. Each had his ideas 
of perfection and felt that now 
these ideas might get a chance to 
become realities. So, cramming 
their clothes into a suitcase or 
two, these men and women ar- 
rived to struggle with actual pio- 
neering conditions. 

And primitive conditions did 
exist. Many of the school build- 
ings were not completed; children 
sat on the floor or on folding 
chairs; books were slow in 
arriving, and workmen installed 
raditors during class time. The 
children and teachers, eager to 
watch their schools grow, strug- 
gled through the mud or snow or 
flooded streets. Since it was war 
time and all materials were hard 
or impossible to get, each teach- 
er, having arrived empty handed, 
made a Herculean effort to obtain 
pamphlets and pictures to sup- 
plement her work. There was 
much haphazard borrowing and 
lending among teachers who felt 
an increasing need for more rich 
and meaningful materials to sat- 
isfy the pupil’s intellectual curi- 
osity. 


Resources Are Pooled 


Individual collecting pro- 
gressed for two years until in 
1945, the 8-4 plan was changed to 
the 6-3-3 plan and 90 seventh, 
eighth and ninth grade teachers 
were moved from the various 
buildings into the new Jefferson 
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Junior High School. At that time 
there was a library of approxi- 
mately 9,000 volumes and some 
pamphlet and picture material; 
however, at the end of the first 
year everyone felt that there was 
still an insufficient amount of 
material. In a pre-school meet- 
ing in 1946, the eighth grade 
teachers’ group proposed a pool- 
ing of their resources. Then it 
was suggested that the seventh 
and ninth grade teachers be con- 
tacted and a permanent Materials 
Bureau for the whole school be 
organized. 

The Principal gave his hearty 
approval to the project and im- 
mediately designated a room ad- 
joining the library ffor its 
location, since it would naturally 
be a part of the school library. 


All Departments Cooperate 


The Faculty Council, a repre- 
sentative committee serving as 
advisor to the Principal, received 
the proposal and authorized the 
immediate appointment of a 
Materials Bureau Committee, con- 
sisting of a member of the Guid- 
ance Staff as a counselor, a 
librarian, and a_ representative 
from each of the three grade 
groups. 

At its first meeting the Com- 
mittee designated what files, cab- 
inets, and display cases would be 
needed and called upon an in- 
dustrial arts teacher to draw the 
plans. School maintenance work- 
ers built and installed the equip- 
ment. An additional! three 
hundred dollars was allocated 
from school funds to take care of 
the purchase of supplies, pictures, 
and pamphlets. 

Meanwhile the librarians had 
been classifying by subjects their 
current materials already in the 
library. This material needed 





processing and cataloguing, so 
the committee asked teachers to 
volunteer one or two planning 
periods a week to label, mount, 
and file the clippings, pictures, 
and pamphlets. 

Then the Committee was ready 
for the materials to be donated 
by the teachers from their own 
files. The entire faculty checked 
things they wanted from lists of 
free and inexpensive materials, 
and these were ordered. As the 
material was received, it was 
first processed and then put on 
exhibit, so that teachers might 
examine it and request duplicates. 

Since materials piled up so 
rapidly that additional work time 
was needed, a dinner meeting 
was planned. The librarians or- 
ganized the work in advance for 
about thirty people, who volun- 
teered to work after school from 
4 to 6. A committee of teachers 
prepared dinner in the homemak- 
ing rooms at a cost of 25c per 
person, the rest of the cost being 
borne by the school. So much 
work was accomplished in a 
pleasant manner that later a sec- 
ond dinner was held, and at this 
time most of the accumulated 
work was finished. 


Organization of Materials 


Now teachers and_ students 
may avail themselves of many 
types of materials. Pictures are 
mounted and filed by subject in 
cabinets built to fit them. Pam- 
phlets and clippings are filed by 
subject in filing cabinets. Ex- 
hibits and class projects are 
placed in display cabinets. Some 
of the most interesting of these 
are a match-stick model of Fort 
Nashborough built to scale, pa- 
pier-mache maps of various coun- 
tries, clay models, collections of 
foreign money and stamps, dolls 
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from foreign countries, raw silks 
and embroideries, model of a 
clipper ship and varied friezes 
and murals. Film strips and slides 
are stored in drawers in a spe- 
cial cabinet. Records, chosen espe- 
cially to fit in with various units 
taught, are indexed in albums 
and filed in record cabinets. Ma- 
terials for remedial reading are 
arranged in sectional bookcases. 

As a time saver, a subject cata- 
log to all material is being made. 
A card will be made for each 
subject indicating the various 
types of materials and their lo- 
cation. Cross references will 
make the material more acces- 
sible from various subject ap- 
proaches. 

The Committee has made plans 
for the future use and growth of 
the Bureau. During the summer 
the librarians hope to complete 
the catalog with cross references 
and print for each homeroom 
teacher a list of the available 
materials. Then, in order to keep 
the files up to date, the librarian 
will check the “Pamphleteer 
Monthly” and “Vertical File 
Service,” and others, and will 
order desirable material, and will 
periodically weed out material 
that is out of date or is not being 
used. Provisions will be made 
for temporary loans of special 
materials, such as articles from 
foreign countries, private collec- 
tions, or valued possessions. Do- 
nations of useful materials by 
individuals outside of school and 
individuals or groups within the 
school are to be encouraged. Also, 
the teachers will be urged to se- 
lect additional materials to be 
purchased. 

Teachers at Jefferson feel that 
the extra hours at work in the 
Materials Bureau have been jus- 
tified in the wealth of materials 
that have been made available 
for enrichment of their unit 
studies. Teachers now may com- 
pare their methods of using par- 
ticular aids and now may share 
with each other their recommen- 
dations for better use of all ex- 
isting supplementary materials 
in the Materials Bureau. 
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The President's Message 


Fellow Teachers: 


It is customary for the newly elected 
president of the Tennessee Education 
Association to prepare for publication 
in the TENNESSEE TEACHER a mes- 
sage to the teachers of Tennessee. 
Conventionally, those messages express 
(1) gratitude, (2) humility, and (3) de- 
termination. 

Like my predecessor, | am (I) deeply 
grateful for my election as president 
of the greatest organization in our 
state; (2) genuinely humble when | con- 
sider the tremendous responsibilities 
such a position carries; and (3) fully 
determined to give the job the best 
| have. But you knew that already. 

What you would probably like to 
know is: What do | propose to accom- 
plish during my administration? The 
answer to that question is quite simple: 
| propose to make certain that the pro- 
gram and policies adopted by your 
delegates to the Representative As- 
sembly are put into operation. Such is 
the major obligation of the president 
of any truly democratic organization. 

But every president should have 
some pet idea or theme song upon 
which he continually harps. Mine is the 
professionalization of teaching. | sin- 
cerely hope that during my administra- 
tion | may do something to make 
teachers prouder of the great profes- 
sion of which they are members: to en- 





courage them to abide religiously by 
its code of ethics; to convince them 
that they should continually improve 
their qualifications; to inspire them to 
work diligently in their local, state and 
national education associations; to 
persuade them that they must per- 
suade capable young people to enter 
our profession. 

Thank you, again, for the high honor 
you have given me. 

Sincerely Yours, 


WRIGHT FROST 





The President Reported 


As president of the Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association, it is my pleasant 
duty to give you a report of your asso- 
ciation’s activities during the past year. 
Due to the fact that you came here 
to transact business rather than to 
listen to speeches, I shall make my 
report as brief as possible. 


T.E.A. Membership 


In spite of the fact that our dues 
this year were increased from $2 to $4, 
our membership now is the highest in 
the association’s history. This includes 
every white teacher in the public ele- 
mentary and high schools of our state 
and a vast majority of those in our 
public institutions of higher learning. 


N.E.A. Membership 


Tennessee’s percentage of increase in 
N.E.A. membership during the past 
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two years has led the nation. We are 
hoping that this year every county and 
city association in the state will have 
one hundred per cent membership in 
the N.E.A. as well as in the T.E.A. 
The results of our increased partici- 
pation in N.E.A. affairs may be seen 
in the fact that our 80 delegates to the 
N.E.A. Representative Assembly in 
Cleveland last summer were able to 
secure the election of our executive 
secretary as First Vice President of 
the N.E.A. 


Annual Convention 

Our annual convention in April set 
a new high in attendance, number and 
quality of out-of-state speakers and 
hospitality on the part of our host city. 
The teachers and other citizens of 
Chattanooga and Hamilton County left 
no stone unturned to make our visit 
with them both profitable and enjoy- 
able. 

(Continued on page 18) 





On January 17 Chancellor Gordon Browning of Hunt- 
ingdon was inaugurated as Governor of Tennessee. Shown 
here are some scenes before, during, and after the inaugu- 
ral ceremonies. 


Above: Governor Gordon Browning 


Upper right: Governor Browning and his Cabinet. Read- 
ing left to right are Commissioners J. L. Case, department 
of labor; C. P. Swann, department of conservation; Clar- 
ence Evans, department of finance and taxation; Dr. R. H. 
Hutcheson, department of public health; State Adj. Gen. 
Carl A. Anderson; Commissioners Houston Brown, depart- 
ment of institutions; J. M. Smith, department of education; 
Sam K. Neal, department of public safety; M. O. Allen, in- 
surance and banking; Edward Jones, agriculture; E. K. 
Wiley, employment security; and J. O. McMahan, depart- 
ment of public welfare. E. W. Eggleston, department of 
highways, is not shown. 

Lower right: Governors McCord and Browning ride to 
the inauguration ceremonies together. 


Center: Governor and Mrs. Browning greeted friends in 
the audience after the ceremonies. 
Far right: Judge A. B. Neil administers the oath of 
office to the new governor. 
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The president makes her report. 


President Reported 
(Continued from page 15) 
Classroom Teachers’ Section 
Following the pattern set by most 
other state education associations, the 
Administrative Council has given of- 
ficial recognition to a new Classroom 
Teachers’ Section. The new section, if 
given the proper leadership and sup- 
port, can strengthen our association 
tremendously. 
The Tennessee Teacher 
Miss Mary Helen Crawley, our Direc- 
tor of Publications, is to be congratu- 
lated on the improvements she has 
brought about in the appearance, read- 
ability and variety of material in our 
magazine during the past year. Her 
only limitation has been the fact that 
those of us if® the field have not sent 
her news about educational happenings, 
and articles describing interesting 
teaching projects in our section. 
Field Service Program 
As a result of the fine field service 
work of our assistant secretary, Mr. 
Frank Bass, our local associations 
throughout the state have been un- 
usually active, as has been evidenced by 
the publication of many local associa- 
tion manuals, outstanding work in our 
legislative campaign, interesting pro- 
grams for American Education Week 
and increased emphasis on the improve- 
ment of instruction in all fields. 
Teacher Recruitment 
We have published articles and edi- 
torials on the need for teacher recruit- 
ment. We have urged local associations 
to organize programs of teacher re- 
cruitment. We have cooperated with 
our colleges in their efforts to encour- 


Secretary Drew Gaylor reports on the status 
of the Tennessee 


Teachers’ Retirement 


System 


age capable students to prepare for 
teaching. Still, the recruitment of de- 
sirable members for our profession re- 
mains as one of the greatest challenges 
to our association. 


Overseas Teacher Relief Fund 

We are proud of the contribution of 
$3400 which the T.E.A. made toward 
the N.E.A.’s Overseas Teacher Relief 
Fund last year. You have read from 
your N.E.A. Journal about the benefits 
this fund has brought to the teachers 
and school children of the war-dev- 
astated countries. I hope you will see 
fit to continue the project in 1949-50. 


New Building 

We have now moved into our new 
building at 321 Seventh Avenue, North, 
just across the street from this audi- 
torium, and I am sure you will be proud 
of it. I hope you will have an oppor- 
tunity to look over your property while 
you are in town. 

Federal Aid to Education 

The U. S. Senate passed S472 by a 
vote of 58 to 22, and we have reason- 
able assurance the measure would have 
passed the House if it had been put to 
a vote. The Democratic Party has in- 
cluded federal aid to education in its 
platform and President Truman has 
listed it prominently in his program of 
must legislation. All of* Tennessee’s 
Senate and House members are staunch 
supporters of federal aid without fed- 
eral control. It should be pointed out 
that with both the federal funds pro- 
posed in S472 and the increased state 
funds proposed in the T.E.A. five point 
program, the per student school ex- 
penditures in Tennessee would still be 
far below the present national average. 





Wright Frost receives the gavel from Eliza- 
beth McCain as he is installed as president 
for 1949. 


Campaign for Five Point Program 

The Representative Assembly at’ its 
meeting last year adopted a five point 
legislative program and invited teach- 
ers of the state to contribute $1.00 each 
toward a fund for promotion of the 
program throughout the state. With 
no coercion whatever from our state 
office, over $14,000 was contributed by 
our teachers of Tennessee for this pur- 
pose. You will find in your printed 
agenda a summary of the expenditures 
we have made from this fund. 

Our campaign activities included: 
(1) Extensive research to determine 
school conditions in Tennessee and else- 
where. (2) Publication and distribu- 
tion of 300,000 leaflets entitled “Your 
Children Deserve the Best.” (3) Re- 
gional conferences with Education As- 
sociation and P.T.A. officials last spring 
and fall. (4) Securing of endorsements 
of our program from such state organ- 
izations as The Tennessee Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, The American 
Legion, The Tennessee Farm Bureau, 
The Federated Women’s Clubs, the 
Tennessee Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, the Ten- 
nessee County Judges Association and 
others. (5) Securing of hundreds of 
resolutions endorsing our program from 
local organizations. (6) Securing of 
endorsements of our program from all 
announced candidates for governor. 
(7) Securing of endorsements of our 
program from the majority of an- 
nounced candidates for the legislature. 

As you know, our Governor-elect 
Gordon Browning is sponsoring a school 
program which not only covers the 
essential features of our five point pro- 
gram but goes far beyond in many 
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respects. I express the personal hope 
that this organization will pledge to 
Governor Browning its whole-hearted 
support in his efforts to secure enact- 
ment of the program into law. 


Business of this Meeting 


The printed agenda which you have 
in your possession outlines the major 
items which you are to consider at this 
meeting. I hope you will add to these 
any other items which you believe de- 
serve consideration by this body. It is 
my intention to conduct this meeting as 
democratically as possible so that all 
of you who desire to do so may be 
heard on any issue. I know that you 
will bear with me if Robert’s Rules of 
Order should fail to rush to my as- 
sistance if I get in trouble. 

Finally, let me remind you that the 
decisions you make here will have tre- 
mendous influence on every school, 
teacher and school child in this state; 
that the policies you adopt here will 
govern the activities of our association 
during the coming year; that your 
duties will not cease at the conclusion 
of this meeting. It is your solemn 
duty as an elected delegate to this 
Representative Assembly to transmit 
the actions of this body to your own 
local association and to make certain 
that your organization co-operates to 
the fullest extent in putting them into 
operation at the local level. 

I thank you. 





The Assembly Resolved 


Be it resolved by the Representative 
Assembly of the Tennessee Education 
Association: 
1. Sales Tax 

That the Association reiterate its 
approval and active support of the 2% 
Retail Sales Tax; reaffirm its opposi- 
tion to exemptions from the tax which 
would materially reduce revenues and 
to any diversion of funds derived from 
the tax; and, approve only such modi- 
fications of the law as may increase, 
improve the distribution of, or still 
further safeguard the use of, funds 
for school purposes. 
2. Federal Aid 

That we reaffirm belief in and sup- 
port of a program of federal aid to 
education without federal control; that 
we especially commend the active part 
that our executive secretary and as- 
sistant secretary have played in pro- 
moting the cause of federal aid; that we 
pledge our support to the N.E.A. in 
its splendid efforts in behalf of federal 
aid; that we commend President Tru- 
man for his recognition of the emer- 
gency in education and his courageous 
stand in favor of federal aid for the 
purpose of raising teacher salaries to 
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Left to right: Carl Gevers, council member from the Third District; Wright Frost, president; 
Elizabeth McCain, retiring president; Hugh Waters, first vice president. 


the level that will make it possible to 
secure enough well qualified teachers 
to insure proper educational oppor- 
tunities for all children; that we ex- 
press to the Tennessee congressmen 
and senators our appreciation of their 
endorsement and efforts in behalf of 
federal aid; and that we instruct our 
executive secretary to send copies of 
this resolution to President Truman 
and each of our congressmen and sena- 
tors. 

8. Professional Security 

That professional security contrib- 
utes to the poise, confidence and peace 
of mind of teachers and thereby tends 
to improve the quality of service which 
they render to the pupils; permits and 
encourages teachers to devote them- 
selves to the practice of their profes- 
sion without fear or favor; encourages 
competent and public spirited teachers 
to remain in the profession; prevents 
the discharge of teachers for political, 
religious, personal or other unjust rea- 
sons; protects teachers in their efforts 
to secure well financed and adequate 
education for the children under their 
care. 

That teachers have a right to expect 
professional security and freedom from 
fear of unjust dismissal from their 
positions. 

That immediate steps should be taken 
to secure for the properly certified 
teachers of Tennessee a security of 
tenure appropriate to the profession. 

That the incoming president appoint 
a tenure committee. 

4, Appreciation 
That we express our appreciation: 
a. To Governor Jim McCord and 
Commissioner Burgin Dossett for 
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the invaluable contribution they 
have made to the cause of educa- 
tion in Tennessee. 


. To Governor-elect Gordon Brown- 


ing for his proposed school pro- 
gram which embraces and goes 
beyond the essential features of 
the five-point legislative program 
of the Tennessee Education As- 
sociation, and for his sound judg- 
ment in appointing Jack Smith as 
Commissioner. 


. To the staff of the T.E.A. for their 


efficient and untiring work for the 
welfare of the Teachers of Ten- 
nessee. 


. To the press and radio stations 


of the state for publicity in sup- 
port of our efforts to improve 
educational conditions in the state. 


. To Dr. Joseph E. Avent of the 


University of Tennessee who has 
conducted an extensive and com- 
prehensive piece of research to 
determine the educational results 
in the schools of Tennessee. 


. To the Tennessee - Congress of 


Parents and Teachers and to all 
other organizations which have en- 
dorsed and supported our legisla- 
tive program. 


. To the State Department of Ed- 


ucation. 


. To our retiring president and her 


staff. 


i. To the Administrative Council and 


the Legislative Committee in co- 
operation with Governor Browning 
for formulating such an excellent 
legislative program. 


j. That we commend R. Lee Thomas 


and his associates for their splen- 
did work in connection with the 
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Southern States Work-Conference 
on Educational Problems looking 
toward improvement and stand- 
ardization of Tennessee schools. 
5. Cooperation with Officials 
That we pledge our wholehearted 
support to Jack Smith as Commissioner 
of Education, and to the State Depart- 
ment. 
6. Financial Assistance 
Board Association 
The Tennessee Education Association 
heartily endorses the request made by 
the Tennessee Association of School 
Board Members for the appropriation 
of a reasonable amount of state funds 
by the legislature that this worthy as- 
sociation may improve and expand its 
work through the employment of a full 
time executive secretary and the set- 
ting up of an office with clerical as- 
sistance, either in the State Department 
of Education or independently as may 
be determined. 
7. Recruitment 
That appropriate steps be taken to 
promote the recruiting of suitable per- 
sons for the educational personnel, and 
for training for educational service. 
8. Regional Plan 
That we endorse the regional plan 
for providing educational opportunity 
for specialized higher education where 
separate states do not make adequate 
provision. 
9. Retirement 
That the Administrative Council of 
T.E.A. shall appoint a committee or 
committees to study and make recom- 
mendations for further action by the 
Tennessee Legislature to amend the 
present Tennesse Teachers’ Retirement 
Act so that it will include benefits for 


for School 


all school secretaries and business em- 
ployees and that it will include a de- 
ferred benefit plan under which a per- 
son leaving his employment under the 
Tennessee Retirement System would 
not lose the retirement benefits which 
he had earned while a member of that 
system. 

10. Constitutional Revision 

That we recommend that the Con- 
stitution of Tennessee be revised in 
such manner as may make possible a 
broader state tax base, and may cor- 
rect defects in the school organization 
due to present methods of electing 
county superintendents. 

11. Professionalization 

That we pledge to the tax-payers 
and to the children of Tennessee our 
utmost efforts to improve the schools 
of Tennessee to the extent of our ability 
with the financial aid and encourage- 
ment which have been given in support 
of the State educational program and 
that we resolve to make additional im- 
provements as increasing support makes 
it possible. 

That we propose that steps be taken 
looking toward the further profes- 
sionalization of the teaching profession 
by raising standards for employ- 
ment, by promoting professional growth 
of the entire educational personnel, 
and by insisting upon full adherence to 
our T.E.A. Code of Ethics. 

D. M. Galloway, Chairman 
John L. Marcum 

Mrs. Elsie Johnson 

Grady Griffith 

James P. Farrar 

Mrs. Hilda Cawthon 

A. B. Culvahouse 


C. H. Moore 
John L. Meadows 


Miss Sara Reeves 


The Necrology Committee 
Reported 

Our Heavenly Father in His infinite 
wisdom has seen fit to call from this 
life during the past year many of our 
co-workers. The membérs of the Ten- 
nessee Education Association recognize 
the loss of these persons who were 
loved and respected by those who knew 
them. We cannot fitly eulogize them. 
Their works stand as their monuments 


among us. 
Mrs. F. D. Geasland, Chairman 
H. M. Miller 

H. L. Callahan 

Howell Bush a 


Robert Hinson 

Miss Sue McKee 

Rollo King 

W. L. Darnall 

Miss Lucille Bogart 
Glenn Gallien 

Mrs. Maymie Albright 
Mr. W. W. Arnold 

Mr. W. E. Asher 

Mrs. Mary D. Callis 
Miss Mollie Clamons 
Miss Mary Cochrum 
Mrs. Brownie H. Coone 
Mrs. Chester Cox 

Miss Clara Dacus 

Mrs. Mercha L. Denton 
Miss Clara Eckerly 
Mr. G. W. Ensor 

Mrs. Albura Fagala 
Miss Susie Finnegan 
Mr. William O. Folwell 
Dr. W. L. Gentry 

Mr. H. E. Gholson 

Dr. C. H. Gilmore 

Miss Elizabeth Gooch 
Mrs. Ethel Johnson Greene 
Mr. Ben H. Gross 
Mrs. Martha C. Hall 
Mr. B. S. Hamilton 
Mrs. J. H. Hardy 

Mrs. Roy Hargrove 
Mrs. S. E. Harrison 
Mr. F. K. Henderson 
Mr. Charles Hill 
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Other new council members: 


Left to right, Miss Christine Vaughan, Mrs. 


Marjorie M. Sloan, Dr. Sue Powers. 





Dean N. E. Fitzgerald, University College of Education, studied the ballot 
carefully before he marked it. 
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Miss Frances Hilton 
Mrs. Nellie C. Horne 
Miss Rubye Huckaba 
Mrs. Joe Looney Jennings 
Miss Margaret Jennings 
Miss Bertha Jones 

Miss Mabel Kirkham 
Mr. C. T. Kirkpatrick 
Miss Mary Sue Laskey 
Mr. Horace Swift Lipscomb 
Miss Bertha Lowe 

Mrs. Rufus Massey 
Miss Lucy Price Mitchell 
Dr. Clarence Moore 
Miss Gladys O’Dell 

Miss Lexie Overstreet 
Mrs. Clara B. Owsley 
Miss Elizabeth Pickens 
Mr. L. R. Powell 

Mr. S. Houston Profitt 
Mr. Malcolm Qualls 
Miss Lela Ramey 

Mrs. Lyda Gore Rice 
Miss Gertrude V. Richards 
Miss Lillian G. Richardson 
Miss Millie Ridley 

Miss Margaret Rose 

Mr. Guy E. Rubright 
Mr. Rudolph H. Schild 
Mrs. Will H. Shearon 
Mrs. Lonzo Sills 

Mrs. Ota Smellage 

Mrs. Mae C. Smith 

Miss Cornelia Spangler 
Miss Bertha Surguine 
Miss Gladys Tate 

Miss Josie Weisgarber 
Dr. Annetta Trimble 
Mrs. Grace Hall White 
Mrs. E. H. Williams 
Miss Jeanette Williams 
Mr. A. H. Wright 

Mr. Ike P. Wright 


Commissioner of Education 


J. M. “Jack” Smith, popular 
president of Memphis State Col- 
lege has been appointed by Gov- 
ernor Browning and confirmed by 





the Senate as State Commissioner 
of Education. Smith was Com- 
missioner during Governor 





Browning’s previous administra- 
tion, but resigned to accept the 
presidency of Tennessee Poly- 
technic Institute in 1938. In 1940 
he became Director of Instruction 
for Memphis City Schools, and 
remained there until he accepted 
the presidency of Memphis State 
in 1946. The State Board of Ed- 
ucation has granted him a two- 
year leave of absence from that 
post. 

Lamar Newport, Bursar of 
Memphis State, is serving as act- 
ing president during Smith’s ab- 
sence. 





BROCK IS PROMOTED 


Claude E. Brock, of Humboldt, Ten- 
nessee, is the newly appointed assistant 
regional manager for Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films. Brock will super- 
vise distribution in the southeastern 
area of the United States with head- 
quarters in Atlanta. A native of Ten- 
nessee, he served for 21 years as a 
Tennessee school superintendent be- 
fore joining the company as district 
manager for that state and Kentucky 
in 1947. 





Give them a genuine Merriam-Webster Dictionary” 
} 





Webster’s Elementary Dictionary 
A Dictionary for Boys and Girls 


Children soon learn that when they turn to A DIC- 
TIONARY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS they get the 
help they need. This is the only dictionary 
written especially for boys and girls that is 
based on the final authority—-Webster’s New 
International Dictionary, Second Edition. Dic- 
tionary skills learned with this dictionary are 
valid throughout school—throughout life. 





WEBSTER’S a 
STUDENTS DICTIONARY %eq,2¥% eo 


When a student goes to WEBSTER’S STUDENTS 
DICTIONARY to find a synonym for an over- 
worked word, he finds a rich variety, presented 
clearly under a single entry. That is why this 
dictionary helps the student to express his 
thoughts clearly, colorfully, and accurately. It 
helps him to prepare better papers and to be a 
better student. 


Self-help Workbooks 


® for use with A Dictionary for Boys and Girls 
Lewis, Woody, Roemer, Matthews 


Adventures in Dictionary Land Books 1, 2, 3 


Gilmartin 


Word Quiz 
based on A Dictionary for Boys and Girls 


300 Pike Street 


® for use with Webster’s Students Dictionary 


Gilmartin 

Handbook for Webster’s Students Dictionary 
Vocabulary Quiz 

Quiz on Words 


American Book Company Cincinnati 2, ohio 
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Overseas Teachers-Relief Fund 


Reprinted from the NEA Journal 


EACHERS of America, here 
- is the call to action many of 
you have been waiting for ...a 
chance to invest in a share of 
freedom and peace... the Over- 
seas Teacher-Relief Fund.” 


These lines were used a year 
ago when the Overseas Teacher- 
Relief Fund Campaign for 1947- 
48 was announced. Teachers of 
the nation heeded that call. By 
now you know the story of what 
your efforts accomplished. The 
sacrifice that we made as individ- 
uals to this fund was very small. 
Measured in terms of the good ac- 
complished, our effort was very 
great. 

By now many of you have read 
the touching letters of apprecia- 
tion which have come back, in 
thanks for our efforts, from 
teachers in the war-devastated 
countries. To thousands of dis- 
couraged teachers in these areas, 
the aid which we sent came “like a 
light in the night,” giving new 
faith and courage. 

Many of the teachers who con- 
tributed to the fund have met 
teachers brought to this country 
from the war-torn countries to 
study American education. Sev- 
eral teachers have expressed the 
opinion that this was one of the 
finest things that the N.E.A. has 
ever done. This brought about a 
personal relationship and it gave 
us a better understanding of the 
problems which these teachers 
face. 


The interest in the O.T.R.F. last 
year, shown at the Cleveland con- 
vention, was so great that it was 
evident that the profession wanted 
to go ahead with this project. 
Prior to reaching a final decision, 
however, the President of the 
N.E.A., Mabel Studebaker, and 
our Associate Secretary, William 
G. Carr, were to go to Europe in 
connection with the meeting of the 
World Organization of the Teach- 
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ing Profession, and to report back 
to the Executive Committee. 

At its meeting in Washington in 
October, the Executive Committee 
voted to continue the project in 
1948-49, acting upon a recommen- 
dation of the N.E.A Board of 
Directors. 

The worldwide battle of total- 
itarianism versus freedom is being 
fought with increasing vigor in 
the form of a cold war. Teachers, 
above all other people, ought to 
be aware of this problem and 
ought to do what they can to help 
keep the peace and build a world 
in which the dignity of men is 
upheld. 

However small our part may 
be in dollars, we dare not leave 
it on our consciences that we did 
not do that part which we were 
able to do. 


THE PLAN FOR TENNESSEE 


Your Representative Assem- 
bly has set the month of February 
as the date for the Overseas 
Teacher-Relief campaign in Ten- 
nessee. The N.E.A. is once more 
conducting the campaign through 
state and local associations. 

Someone should be designated 
in each local association to collect 
the contributions and to forward 
them to the Executive Secretary 
as soon as collections have been 
completed. The Secretary will 
then forward them to the N.E.A. 
giving credit to the local associa- 
tion for the amount contributed. 

Contributions for 1949 will be 
expended under the direction of 
the N.E.A. Executive Committee. 
Not more than 10% shall be used 
for administrative purposes. In 
general, the money will be used 
to provide assistance to teachers 
in other countries with which the 
United States maintains normal 
diplomatic relations. There is 
general agreement that emphasis 
will be placed on bringing teachers 


to this country to study our edu- 
cational system. 

The O.T.R.F. does not replace 
nor in any way conflict with estab- 
lished relief organizations raising 
funds, collecting clothes, or work- 
ing through school children and 
school organizations. 

The entire project, of course, 
is voluntary, and every teacher 
should give in proportion to 
ability. 





Good Teachers 
(Continued from page 9) 


they give the whole answer.) 
Right or wrong, I think of this 
quality as the catalytic agent. 
Stated very simply, it is artistry 
in human relations. How to meas- 
ure it in a teacher candidate is 
one thing, but observing it in 
action is another. These teachers 
have it. 

The classroom is a gold mine 
for observing and practicing the 
principles of human relations. 
These teachers have a zest for 
the dozen-and-one times every 
day that they have to be quick 
on the intellectual trigger to keep 
up with the mischievous, the 
creative, the contradictory, the 
nimble-witted. They are alive to 
catch the overtones of social be- 
havior—so important with the 
baffled, the insecure, the hyper- 
sensitive, and the frustrated. 
They are zealously democratic in 
their methods, if we consider 
that true democracy is respect 
for the individual. Finally, they 
are humanitarian, or they would 
not care particularly about chil- 
dren’s needs. 

They do care, earnestly. One 
teacher said to me, “Please tell 
parents to have faith in their 
children. Children need under- 
standing even more, if possible, 
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than they need milk.” Another 
said, “Teacher training should 
give us social psychology, psysio- 
logy, biology, cultural anthropol- 
ogy. We should all be sensitized 
to psychiatric principles. Then 
we would know the _ various 
phases of a child’s emotional 
development. We ought to know 
when he’s physically and emo- 
tionally ready to learn, and when 
he’s not ready.” 

As might be assumed, persons 
who are gifted in the art of hu- 
man relations have a high degree 
of sensitivity to children’s emo- 
tional problems. These teachers 
may not call it mental hygiene 
when they understand and help 
to condition social behavior, but 
what else could this teacher have 
been talking about when he said 
to me, “No normal kid is ever 
deliberately bad. He’s goaded by 
something. It’s up to the teacher 
to find out what.” 

Again, in varying degrees, of 
course, these teachers also have 
something of the actor, the mas- 
ter of ceremonies, the lovelorn 
columnist, the humorist, the cru- 
sader, the public relations expert. 
All aside, to be sure, from 
achievements in their own fields 
of scholarship. In short, in all 
phases of their work they take 
the avenue marked “Human Rela- 
tions.” 

Consequently, they do not talk 
about teaching “methods.” In- 
stead, they talk in human terms 
of good will, of stumbling per- 
sonalities, of creating an atmos- 
phere of dignity for the child. 
They talk about understanding 
the child and about the urgency 
of teaching him, by example and 
by precept, the principles of 
democratic living. 

And they talk about the infinite 
responsibility of dealing with 
precious raw material that 
changes its size and shape, and 
even its voice, right before their 
eyes. Above everything else, these 
teachers are realistic about the 
high calling of their profession. 
They are poignantly aware that 
under their influence this raw 
material may also change its 
very destiny. 
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SCHOOLTEACHERS VERSUS SCHOOLHOUSES 


“The cost of living increases 
that have removed schoolteachers 
generally from the semistarvation 
to the able-to-get-along category 
have merely swept the problem 
under the carpet,” says Carl A. 
Gray in the October 9 Saturday 
Evening Post. No teacher him- 
self, but president of a Connecti- 
cut manufacturing company, Mr. 
Gray continues, “A teacher, as a 
professiona! person dedicated to 
the education of young Ameri- 
cans, deserves more than a bare 
living.” 

It is a matter of wonder to this 
businessman that a good bench 
hand takes home more pay than 
a good teacher—that nine out of 
ten shop foremen are paid more 
than a school principal or even a 
superintendent. He believes that 
men and women who enter a pro- 
fession want to be of service but 
“at the same time, they want the 
means of a good life.” 

We agree with Mr. Gray that 
there are plenty of poor teachers 





who are not worth any more than 
they are being paid. But listen to 
his further point: “There is a 
shortage of good teachers for the 
simple reason that the cream of 
the college crop is skimmed off by 
medicine, law, engineering, dent- 
istry, and so on.” 


“It is a paradox that in Ameri- 
ca we have invested millions in 
educational plants and have been 
miserly in spending money for 
the only thing that really counts 
in a school, the teachers. Mark 
Hopkins on the end of a log might 
have been a university, but the 
average American school, costing 
thousands of dollars and staffed 
by worried, insecure and under- 
paid teachers, is a travesty on 
education.” 

Carl Gray has a solution for 
this situation. If we want to im- 
prove the quality of education in 
America, he says, let’s see how 
much we can afford to pay, not 
how little. 





Announcing 
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New Middle Grade Reading Program 
1949 Edition-LAIDLAW BASIC READERS-4-5-6 


@ New teacher helps 

@ Planned skills development 
@ Multiple level instruction 

@ Interesting, balanced content 
@ Speech and oral reading 


Vow Complete wey Tow 


LAIDLAW BASIC READING PROGRAM, Grades 1-6 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


BASIC TEXTBOOK PROGRAMS FOR ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS | 
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Education lsewhare 


10 Big Stories 


The Educational Press Association 
lists the following as the ten major 
educational events of 1948: 

1. Decision of General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower to join the educational pro- 
fession. 

2. Election of an Administration and 
Congress friendly to teachers and public 
education, and pledged to enacting far- 
reaching social welfare legislation. 

3. Higher education’s triple-miracle 
of holding the veterans through the 
junior and senior years, attracting new 
flocks of younger students, and ac- 
commodating a new peak of 2,410,000 
students. 

4. Resignation of Commissioner of 
Education John Studebaker from the 
Office of Education—one incident in 
a series of protests against political 
control of education. 

5. The 8-1 Supreme Court decision 
prohibiting religious instruction in 
public schools. 

6. Introduction of sodium fluoride 
for children’s teeth—the first national 
concern shown for dental health of 
children in our history. 

7. Intensified struggle between labor 
and management for control of educa- 
tion and the mind of student—witnessed 
by intensification of school relations 
programs of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, A.F.L. and C.I.O. 

8. Passage by the U.S. Senate of the 
Federal aid to education bill—the first 
positive act by the Congress on an is- 
sue which had been pending for a 
quarter of a century. 

9. The persistent and frequently suc- 
cessful effort of Negroes to get what 
they believe is their rightful share of 
“equal education” in public and higher 
educational institutions. 

10. Re-awakening to the need for 
creative citizenship education—e x- 
emplified by such projects as the Free- 
dom Train tour and Zeal for Democracy 
activities. 


C of C and Education 


Representatives of Tennessee’s trade 
and civic organizations met in Nash- 
ville in December for a conference on 
education. They heard from Paul H. 
Good, secretary of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce committee on 
education, that the tax dollar spent 
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for education results in higher and 
quicker returns than a tax dollar spent 
for any other purpose. Mr. Good con- 
tinued that one of our greatest prob- 
lems is to provide good education for 
youth in rural areas and small com- 
munities, and charged that many busi- 
nessmen are willing to keep teacher 
standards low to keep from paying 
higher teacher salaries. 

Arguing for an up-grading of teacher 
certification standards and equaliza- 
tion of educational facilities through- 
out the country, Mr. Good declared 
that any improvement must start at 
the local level and be coordinated for 
effectiveness at the state level. 

The other speaker was Edgar Cherry 
of Atlanta, assistant manager of the 
southeastern division of the U. S. 


Chamber of Commerce and former 
executive secretary of the Murfrees- 
boro chamber. Mr. Cherry, in an illus- 
trated talk, “The Growing Challenge,” 
said an average of $75 is spent on 
each Tennessee public school pupil 
during a school year, as compared with 
$53 in Mississippi and $234 in New 
York state. He cited the fact that we 
spend $13 billion a year for luxuries 
in the United States, but only $4% 
billion for schools. 

Presiding at the session was Dan 
May, chairman of the Nashville Cham- 
ber of Commerce committee on educa- 
tion. 


Conventions 


The National Association of Second 
ary-School Principals will discuss 
“Planning Education for American 
Youth” at its 33rd annual convention 
February 26-March 2 in Chicago. 
Among the leading speakers will be 
Harold E. Stassen, president, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, on “Education for 
Tomorrow’s Youth,” and Mervyn W. 
Pritchard, formerly of the British 
Ministry on Education, on “England’s 
Educational Program.” 

“Education and the General Welfare” 
will be the theme for each of the three 
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Oe Torng BOOKS 


FIRST WITH OFFSET 


"the Nation’s Basic Readers? 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


FIRST WITH THE REBUS 
FIRST WITH INTEGRATED TEXTFILMS 
FIRST WITH TRIPLE TEACHING PLANS 


These are reasons but not THE reason 
Write us for the answer 


Rou, Peterson and Company 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 
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regional conferences to be held by the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators in 1949. 

At the St. Louis conference, February 
27-March 2, addresses will be given by 
Ellis Arnall, president of the Society 
of Independent ‘Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers; Allison Davis, University of 
Chicago; Willard E. Goslin, A.A.S.A. 
president; H. B. Bruner, superinten- 
dent of schools, Minneapolis; and Gill 
Robb Wilson, aviation editor of the 
New York Herald-Tribune. 

L. G. Derthick will speak to a general 
session at the Philadelphia conference. 
Mr. Derthick, superintendent of schools 
in Chattanooga, is currently on a 
special assignment for the War De- 
partment in Germany. 


ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS 
REPORT DIRECTORS 


The organization of local rep- 
resentatives for enrollment in the 
Department of Elementary School 
Principals of the N.E.A. and the 
Tennessee Elementary ‘School 
Principals Association is almost 
completed. Representatives named 
to date include: 

Congressional Districts: First, 
Miss Nancy Beard, Johnson City; 
Second, George B. Bond, Oak 
Ridge; Third, Thomas C. Bower, 
Cleveland; Fourth (Eastern Divi- 
sion), Miss Ruth Winton, Petros; 
Fourth (Western Division), Miss 
Martha Sadler, Silver Point; 
Fifth (Northern Division), Ves- 
per B. Pistole, Liberty; Eighth 
(Northern Division), Charlie 
Irene McGehee, Paris; Eighth 
(Southern Division), Paul 
Counce, Savannah. 

Counties and Cities: Nashville, 
Mrs. E. B. Woolard, Caldwell 
School; Chattanooga, Roy B. 
Terry, East Lake School; Jack- 
son, Mrs. Allie Campbell; Mem- 
phis, Miss Lucille Ham; Davidson 
County, Mrs. H. L. Bateman, 
Madison; Hamilton County, R. 
W. Bohanan, County Department 
of Education; Shelby County, 
Miss Bertha Forrest. 

Mrs. Woolard reports that 
Nashville has reported 100% 
membership in the department 
for the third consecutive year, the 
best record in the state. Oak 
Ridge, with eight principals, has 
recently reported 100% enroll- 
ment. 
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Dr. Henry H. Hill, president of 
Peabody College, was elected president 
of the Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools at its 
annual meeting in December. Dr. Hill 
succeeds Dr. Robert F. Poole, president 
of Clemson College. 

Vice presidents elected were Father 
Andrew Smith of Spring Hill College, 
Mobile, Alabama, and Roy W. Davis, 
superintendent of schools, Atlanta, 





Georgia. Dr. Albert J. Geiger, super- 
vising principal of Tampa _ public 
schools, Florida, was re-appointed sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Union University at Jackson was 
added to the membership list. Two 
Tennessee high schools were added to 
the accredited list, St. Thomas Acad- 
emy, Memphis, and Lee College, Cleve- 
land. Tennessee now has 118 high 
schools on the approved list. 





New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 





Ts ona KARAT wi i\ AEE 


FUN AND LEARNING 
Built on Pupils’ Interest 
in their own Birthdays 


The fun comes from rolling the numer- 
ous individual birthdays of pupils into 
one classroom event. Learning pivots 
on inspirational correlation with birth- 
days of famous personages, 


Not the least overjoyed by this one big 
classroom party whereby all in class 
celebrate together are youngsters whose 
birthdays come in vacation. Then, too, 
this is the age of hero-worship and whole 
theme behind program is pride of asso- 
ciation in pupils’ minds of being born in 
same month as a famous person. 


How to integrate this class-birthday (can be any 
day selected) into an event in which everyone 
can take part: 


1— Divide class into 12 “Birthday Clubs”* 
according to each child’s birth month. 


2—Each month’s group or 
club has projects related to 
their month. For example, 
look up and make brief reports 
on biographies of famous 
people and historical dates. 
Study origin of month and its holidays. 





For party phase of annual class-birthday, each 
month’s group might rig up simple costumes 
to represent famous individuals chosen to tea- 
ture or impersonate. On the big day, there’s 
a parade around room with each club’s repre- 
sentatives identified by placard. Then the 
program is carried out with various reports, 
birthday songs and games. Simple treats — 

such as birthday cake, or popcorn or apples 
might be served on paper “doilies” made by class 
and decorated with designs for their month. 


This class-birthday idea is versatile and as little 
or complete an observance as desired might 
be incorporated into the schoolday routine. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your standard of 


quality for real chewing satisfaction. 
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Famous Birthdays: 
JANUARY 

1-Betsy Ross 

1-Paul Revere 
—- Franklin 


JUNE 

14-Harriet B. Stowe 
JULY 

4Stephen Foster 
12-Julius Caesar 
AUGUST 
19-Orville Wright 


27-W olfgang Mozart 
27-Lewis Carroll 
FEBRUARY 
97-Charles Dickens 
12-Abe Lincoln 
22-Geo. Washington 
MARCH 

97-Luther Burbank 
11-Johnny Appleseed 
14-Albert Einstein 


SEPTEMBER 
6-Jane Addams 
18-Dr. Sam’! Johnson 
OCTOBER 

3-Miles Standish 
14-William Penn 
29-James Boswell 


APRIL NOVEMBER 
2-Hans C. Andersen 2-Daniel Boone 
13-Thos, Jefferson 7-Marie Curie 


23-Wm. Shakespeare 13-Rob’t L. Stevenson 
27-Sam’! F. B. Morse 
MAY 

24-Queen Victoria 
25-Ralph W. Emerson 


This information is from SARA FERNALD, 
Grade Critic, Illinois Soldiers and Sailors Chil- 
dren’s School, affiliate school Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal, Illinois. 


DECEMBER 

8-Eli Whitney 
16-Ludwig Beethoven 
25-Clara Barton 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 
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T.P.S.O.A. OFFICERS 


The Tennessee Public School 
Officers Association, meeting Jan- 
uary 6-7, elected Dean P. W. 
Alexander, East Tennessee State 
College, president. Bealer Smoth- 
erman, superintendent of Ruther- 
ford County Schools, was elected 





P. W. Alexander, president 


vice president, and Wilbur Shan- 
non, superintendent of Robertson 
County Schools, was _ re-elected 
secretary. 

Members of the Executive 
Committee other than officers are 
Quinnie Armour, Hardeman 
County, representing West Ten- 
nessee; John B. Sullivan, Lincoln 
County, representing Middle Ten- 
nessee; Creed Bates, Chatta- 
nooga, representing East Tennes- 
see; C. B. Ijams, Jackson, repre- 
senting the state at large. 





Experimental School, Inc. 


That democracy should be more 
than a word is the feeling of the 
group of parents who have 
founded Experimental School, 
Inc. in New York City. The 
school is successor to the Horace 
Mann-Lincoln School of Colum- 
bia University’s Teachers College. 
The Horace Mann-Lincoln School 
went out of existence last year 
after an unsuccessful court battle 
by parents to keep it open. 


The term “progressive educa- 
tion’ does not frighten the found- 
ers of the Experimental School, 
according to Murray IIlson in the 
New York Times. Rather, they 
will seek to live up to the name 
by developing an education pro- 
gram “in advance of, and an im- 
provement over, the best accepted 
teaching theories and practices.” 

To help students resolve their 
differences there will be a student 
government modeled after the 
New England town meeting. 
There will be no voting because 
that would mean division into a 
majority and a minority, and “we 
are trying to do away with mi- 
norities.” 

Most of the 31 teachers are 
from the Horace Mann-Lincoln 
School. Their over-all teacher- 
pupil ratio will be 1 to 10, with 
no class larger than 25. Director 
of the'school for 211 children is 
Dr. John J. Brooks, formerly in 
charge of teacher education at 
Oglethorpe University in Georgia. 











For real progress— 
ENGLISH IN ACTION PRACTICE 


BOOKS 
J. C. Tressler 


To furnish stimulating exercises which supply 
a maximum of self-checking, self-improving, 
habit-forming practice—to reduce the time 
spent in checking assignments and tests. Prac- 
tice Books S4, T4, U4, and V4 for Grades 9, 
10, 11, and 12. 





On the Tennessee list— 
READING FOR INTEREST, REVISED 
Paul Witty and Others 


For Grades 1 through 6. Maximum reading suc- 
cess through superlative literary quality, a 
sound readiness program for each grade, and 
a controlled vocabulary. Practice Books and 
Teachers Guides for each text. (New Guides 
for Grades 4, 5, and 6.) 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


50 Pryor Street, N. E., Atlanta 3, Georgia 
Tennessee Agent: Mr. W. T. Stevens 


Tupelo, Miss. elementary school designed in architectural concrete by 
Overstreet and Town. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
CONCRETE 


is economical for school buildings be- 
cause architectural and structural 
functions are combined in one fire- 
safe, enduring material. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


916 Falls Bidg., Memphis 3, Tenn. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 
. . « through scientific research and engineering field work 
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Wilh dp Ae... 


SARA PRINTUP 


We have been trying to assem- 
ble data for an article on the 
history of the Association for 
Childhood Education in Tennes- 
see, but so far not enough 
information has come to hand for 
that article. However, in reply 
to a letter to Miss Mary E. Leeper, 
Executive Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education, 
we received the following interest- 
ing facts on the part Tennessee 
has played in the development of 
the A.C.E. International, and we 
quote: 


Time: 1930. The International 
Kindergarten Union held its An- 
nual Convention in Memphis, 
Tennessee, with Margaret Cooke 
Holmes as president. At this 
meeting a new constitution and 
a new name were adopted. The 
Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion was born in Tennessee. This 
new Association was formed by 
the coming together of the Inter- 
national Kindergarten Union and 
the National Council of Primary 
Education. 

Time: 1934. The Association 
for Childhood Education held its 
Annual Convention in Nashville, 
Tennessee, with Edna Dean Baker 
as president. In this convention 
study classes were introduced for 
the first time as an important 
part of the total program. 

Tennessee has supplied many 
leaders for the Association for 
Childhood Education Internation- 
al. In 1925, Lucy Gage of Pea- 





body College, Nashville, served 
as president of the National 
Council of Primary Education and 
because of this service was a 
member of the Advisory Commit- 
tee of the A.C.E.I. throughout 
her life time. 

For the school years of 1945- 
1946 and 1946-1947, Dr. Macey 
K. Southall of Peabody College, 
Nashville, was president of the 
Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation International. Dr. South- 
all continues her service today as 
Chairman of the Advisory Com- 
mittee and also Chairman of the 
UNESCO Committee of the A.C. 
E.I. 

Many Tennesseans have served 
as committee chairmen and com- 
mittee members, as contributors 
to the Association’s publications, 
and as leading participants in 
many of its conferences. 

The leaders mentioned above 
have played a large part in the 
development of interest in the 
Association throughout the State 
of Tennessee and throughout the 
South Atlantic region. A.C.E.I. 
conferences held during the sum- 
mer quarter of Peabody College 
have extended the influence of 
A.C.E.I. into many of the North- 
ern, Western and Eastern States. 

Local branches in Tennessee 
now number 36. Only one other 
State has a larger number. As 
of June 30, 1948, 3,209 were en- 
rolled in the local branches of 
Tennessee. Five Tennessee teach- 
ers are life members in the Asso- 
ciation. 

We wish to express our hearty 
appreciation to Miss Leeper for 
this article. 




















Announcing the 


TREASURE 
BOOKS series 


Adaptations of treasured clas- 
sics rewritten for the modern 
child, these book-length stories 
retain all of the plot, character- 
ization, and interest of the orig- 
inals. The books are simplified 
in vocabulary and _ sentence 
structure so that low-ability 
readers in higher grades can 
easily read them. The volumes 
also provide excellent recreative 
reading for high-ability readers 
in lower grades. 

Each book is profusely illus- 
trated, attractively bound in cloth 
and printed in large type on 
excellent quality paper. 


READY MARCH 1 


RIP VAN WINKLE and 
THE LEGEND OF SLEEPY HOLLOW 


for grades 3-6 (Third-grade reading 
difficulty) Numerous black and S190 
drawings. 


KIDNAPPED 


for grades 6-9 (Fourth grade reading 
difficulty) 14 full-color and 13 black-and- 
white illustrations $2.50 





IN PREPARATION 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS 


15 full-color and 42 black-and- $2.50 
drawings 


STORIES | LIKE 


A collection of familiar fairy tales illus- 
trated in coior $2.50 
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The New World Book Encyclopedia 


1949 Edition now off the press—many new articles—continuous 
revision policy —19 volumes—18,300 pictures—over 10,000 pages 
—better than ever. 


Best Instructional Material for the Classroom, Recom- 
mended by the State Department, Outstanding Reference 
for the Home, Some County Franchises Open—Grand 
Opportunity. 


Write 


Field Enterprises, Inc.—Educational Division 


H. A. WILK, MGR. 


Nashville Office 605 Third National Bank Building 


Telephone 6-0324 
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MY FELLOW TEACHERS 


May I take this opportunity to 
express anew my profound ap- 
preciation for the fine support 
which you have given me during 
the past four years. These have 
been the richest and most pleasant 
years of my life in public service. 
Without exception in any instance, 
the fine association with every one 
of Tennessee’s school personnel, 
the opportunity to work coopera- 
tively with you in Tennessee’s great 
and most fundamental cause of 
public education, and a pardonable 
sense of achievement in the enrich- 
ment of the lives of our citizens 
through provisions for better edu- 
cational opportunities, all leave an 
ineffaceable gratitude for my privi- 
lege to have served as your Com- 
missioner of Education. 

Through unity, singleness of purpose, and cooperative working 
relationships and procedures, many outstanding accomplishments 
have been realized. The 1945-46 “Study of Tennessee’s Program of 
Public Education”, in which some forty thousand representative pro- 
fessional and lay persons in all sections of the State participated, 
served to indicate the needs in Tennessee that should be met by a 
program of public education, to appraise what was existent in public 
education for our citizens, and to outline the immediate and long- 
range steps which would be essential in a program of public education 
to meet the needs of Tennessee’s people. 

Following closely upon that Study, a courageous governor and a 
patriotic legislature enacted the framework and necessary means for 
a progressive education program in Tennessee. As significant and 
far-reaching as the great improvements may be, these must be con- 
sidered, in the face of stark facts and the reality of yet unmet needs, 
to be only the first steps in fulfilling our primary and major responsi- 
bility of providing adequately for Tennessee a more vital and mean- 
ingful program of public education. 

By the unsurpassed leadership and effort you have given and will 
continue to offer in every community of Tennessee, through the fine 
and unstinting service of your Tennessee Education Association, and 
with the able guidance at the State level which you will receive from 
my eminent and most capable successor, Commissioner J. M. Smith, 
and others, the further steps for an even greater and more purposeful 
program of public education will find fulfillment in meeting the ex- 
pressed needs of Tennessee’s people. 

As my energies are given to kindred activities in a related field, 
I shall fervently follow with an enduring interest your every effort 
and accomplishment, and whenever my services may make some con- 
tribution to the realization of our common objectives, they will whole- 
heartedly be given at your direction. 

An indelible personal gratitude abides with me for your kind co- 
operation, and your ceaseless effort in behalf of a better program of 
education. My highest wish is for your continued personal and pro- 
fessional successes and achievements. 











Sincerely yours, 
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Gay, individual serv- 
ings for classroom luncheons or at 
home. Fold an 8” square of heavy 
white paper twice, so it makes 4 sec- 
tions. Draw the design as shown. Cut 
along heavy lines, fold along dotted 
lines. Decorate 4 sides with Crayola 
Drawing Crayons. 

Crayola is the registered trade name 
of Gold Medal Crayons that do not 
smudge or bend, are permanent and 
waterproof. They are the standard by 
which all wax crayons are judged. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 





Burgin E. Dossett (i A IN IN I ce 
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Kids Are Coming 
(Continued from page 10) 


sands of young people can be in- 
duced to enter preparation for 
elementary teaching, the shortage 
is bound to mount to fantastic 
proportions. 

The 20,000 elementary teach- 
ers prepared last year were not 
all graduates—less than 12,000 
were. Included in the total were 
those who had completed one 
year, two years, three and four 
years of college preparation. 

Let us state the need another 
way: The number of new ele- 
mentary teachers that will be 
needed during the next ten year 
period would populate a city 514 
times the size of Nashville. If we 
should continue to prepare only 
20,000 elementary teachers each 
year for the next decade, the 
shortage would populate four 
cities the size of Nashville. Imag- 
ine it—four ghost cities the size 
of Nashville. 


Where Are the Teachers 


Coming From? 

Where are we to get the 100,- 
000 elementary teachers needed 
each year and the _ 1,000,000 
needed for the decade? How are 
we to get them? 

To put it bluntly, the chances 
are we won't. 

Maybe we'll get somebody to 
keep school, but not teachers. 

Not without a drastic overhaul- 
ing of present working conditions 
and pay. 

Not unless the Profession and 
the Public are willing to put ele- 
mentary teaching on an entirely 
different, higher plane. 

Until the Public and the Pro- 
fession do that, the prospects are 
that we will be compelled to re- 


cruit people for what amounts in 


large measure to “‘maid service” 
for many elementary school chil- 
dren. 

The concept that the elemen- 
tary teacher needs less prepara- 
tion than teachers at other levels 
seems to persist despite conclu- 
sive evidence to the contrary. It 
can only be explained by the fal- 
lacy that teaching is exclusively 
a matter of imparting facts. It’s 











CLUB PINS AND GUARDS... MEDALS—TROPHIES 


for all clubs: Freach, 
Latin, Art, Drama, Photo, 
Sports,Commerce,Home 
Econ., Hi-Y, Tri-Y, Jour- 


Mid-Term Plans 


aalism, Library...and 
hundreds more! Also 
Honor Awards...Free 
catalog for your various 
sroups. Mfgrs. since 1912. 


Music from our fine stock. 


STROBEL’S 29 Arcade 





J. A. MEYERS & CO.. INC 





Teachers, select choral Music, Band 
Music, all types Vocal and Instrumental 























When you need anything for school or office 
Write or call 


MODERN SUPPLY COMPANY 


PULASKI JACKSON 
School and Office Outfitters Since 1934 
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“Oar New 198 
Compton’s is here 
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Yes, the 1949 Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia has arrived in this happy 
classroom to answer the thousand and one questions that arise daily. 


442 Pages Larger 
The 1949 Compton’s is 442 pages larger than the first postwar edition, which in turn 
was 394 pages larger than the ’45. Compton’s is growing constantly to meet increasing 
school and library reference needs through its dynamic continuous-revision program. 
Designed for use through the elementary grades and high school, it gives the 
young mind room to grow. Ask for the 49 Compton’s for your classroom as well as 
your school library. Immediate delivery. Full information on request. 


F.E. COMPTON & COMPANY. 


For information, prices, and terms on the 1949 Compton's, write to: 
THOMAS B. COCKEY, Dist. Mgr. _ Hillsboro Court Apts., F-1 
Nashville 4, Tennessee 
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time that the Profession de- 
manded standards which will 
assure children teachers with 
thorough preparation, who are 
artists in guiding child growth. 
When such standards obtain, 
prestige will rise accordingly. 

Many reasons have been as- 
cribed to the obvious reluctance 
of young people to choose the ele- 
mentary teaching field. Any such 
list could be expanded indefi- 
nitely, and no list is likely to in- 
clude all of the actual causes. 
Some would apply to one state 
and not to another. A list of 
some of the major causes would 
include inadequate salaries and 
salary discrimination, low stand- 
ards of preparation and certi- 
fication, heavy pupil loads, 
unsatisfactory working and living 
conditions, inadequate teaching 
materials, and lack of supervisory 
and consultative assistance in 
many small districts. 


What Can be Done? 


The task ahead is a great one. 
But it is not hopeless. Great 
gains must be made. They can 
only be made by aggressive and 
cooperative action by the Profes- 
sion in each state. Some sug- 
gested areas of action are: 

1. A careful analysis in each 
state of probable future enrol- 
ments and probable elementary 
teacher demand and supply. 

2. A continuing, well-planned 
program to publicize the facts. 

3. Lay-educator conferences to 
formulate cooperative programs 
to meet the needs. 








Estimated Teacher Demand for the Decade 1949-50 Through 
1958-59 
To replace experienced United States 
teachers as they die, Elementary High School _ Tennessee 
retire, or leave for 
other reasons 559,434 174,360 25,000 
To provide one additional 
teacher position for each 
30 additional pupils (one 
for each 25 in high school) 262,100 49,360 2,400 
To replace teachers 
holding emergency 
certificates 70,000 20,000 4,000 
To reduce the size of 
classes to a nationwide 
average of 25 pupils 142,460 7,080 
Totals 1,033,994 243,720 38,480 








4. Preparation now of legisla- 
tive programs to meet immediate 
needs. 

5. Development, in cooperation 
with appropriate agencies and in- 
stitutions, of a long-range pro- 
gram to provide the needed 
teachers. 

Some areas of emphasis in a 
long-range program are: 

a. Salary schedules which will 
enable teaching to compete with 
other fields of employment. 

b. Emphasis in guidance and 
counseling programs to redirect 
suitable young people now in pre- 
service preparation to the ele- 
mentary field. 

c. Special preparation pro- 
grams by colleges for prospective 
teachers who desire to change 
their teaching destinations. 

d. Special summer session 
preparation programs for teach- 








ALASKA, HAWAII AND THE WEST 


ers who have completed prepara- 
tion for fields where there is a 
surplus. 

e. Special legislative appropri- 
ations for such programs, and 
scholarship grants to individuals 
enrolling in such programs. 

f. Improvements of working 
conditions for the elementary 
teacher. 

g. Higher standards of prepa- 
ration and certification for ele- 
mentary teachers. 








TEACHERS SERVICE BUREAU 


A placement bureau for assistance to 
teachers and boards of education. Please 
send for literature. No fee for enroliment. 


Teachers Service Bureau 
Address 317 Crestway Drive 
Chattanooga 4, Tenn. 














Extreme teacher shortage continues in all depart- 
ments. Unlimited opportunities throughout the 
West. Enroll now for emergency and 1949 vacancies. 
(White teachers only) FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP 


Missoula, Mont. 
Member N. A. T. A. 


34 Years’ Superior Placement Service 


Hl TEACHERS AGENCY i 











TEACHERS! BORROW | 
$50 to 5300 BY MAIL 





| Quick! -Easy!-Private! | 
ded and moll thie 2d for complete details of confaential | 
BY MAIL 0 co-signers, no endorsers. 
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y necessary to pay on 
ring summer vacationif stops! 
in plain envelope. Cat out mail this ad 
STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. P 
216 Savings & Loan Bidg., Des Moines ] 
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High School Principals and 
Teachers 
You can recommend this school 
with confidence. Your grad- 
uates who enroll here will secure 
@ square deal. 


TOLER'S BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 


Paris, Tennessee 
Claude C. Toler, LL.B., President 


Tennessee's Outstanding 
School of Business Training 

















FOLLOW YOUR 
TEXTS 


Write tor Calalog 


HARLOW PUBLISHING 
CORPORATION 
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Once this was just 
an algebraic formula 


Did you know that the atomic 
bomb with its typical mushroom 
formation once was just an alge- 
braic formula? With the tremen- 
dous energy release over Hiroshi- 
ma, the atomic age began and the 
world suddenly realized the signif- 
icance of E=mc? [Energy=mass x 
(speed of light)?] Immediately, in- 
comprehensible chatter about 
the difficult “Einstein theory”’ 
crystallized into irrefutable fact. 


ALGEBRA 

Meaning and Mastery, Book | 

.. by Daniel W. Snader, just off 
press, marks the publication of 
the first book in a new high school 
mathematics series, designed for 
the Atomic Age. It is an entirely 
new kind of algebra, combining 
the laboratory concept with tra- 
ditional material. Conforming to 
present-day cultural requirements, 
ALGEBRA, Meaning and Mastery, 
Book I develops ability to read 
about, with some understanding, 
such scientific developments as the 
Einstein equation. 


Ask yourlocal WINSTON represent- 
ative or write to the home office 
about ALGEBRA, Meaning and 
Mastery, Book I. 


1010 ARCH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 














Development, New York City...... 


Education, St. Louis ...... 


Principals, Chicago.. 


Memphis uskvcigeke itiael 





DATES TO REMEMBER 


Annual Meeting, Association for Supervision and Curriculum 

Southern District Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, Asheville, N. C..... 

Annual Meeting, American Association of Colleges for Teacher 


LE OEE Bn A, Weg Fe Feb. 23-25 


33rd Annual Convention, National Asstitiation a Secondary. School 


Regional Conference, American Aciesiation, of Schaal. 
Administrators, St. Louis................. 


(Also: Regional Conference, Department of Elementary 
School Principals; American Educational Research Association; De- 
partment of Rural Education, N.E.A.} 


National Conference on Higher Education, Chicago.................. April 4-7 
Convention, Tennessee Education Association, Nashville............. April 7-8 
Southern Conference, Music Educators National Conference, 

Tampa, Fla mavakgaiitsssenesacs ethane ial asd ata nae aaa April 27-30 
Annual Meeting, N. EA. Representative Assembly, Boston.......... July 3-8 
N.E.A. Institute of Organization Leadership, 

Washington is}. s\hedps. pl -casiaeaapeissas aaa a cc July 25-August 19 


Annual Conference of County and Rural Area Superintendents, 
sie shdeliieaainalaiela cabal i sacataid Oct. 10-12 


Feb. 13-16 


Feb. 24-26 


Feb. 26-Mar. 2 


Feb. 27-Mar. 2 








look, Hear, Now 


DoroTHEA PELLETT, Director of Visual 
Education Public Schools, 
Topeka, Kansas 


Films are 16mm black and white, 
sound, unless stated otherwise; are 
identified by producers’ names; may 


be rented from local distributors. 


UNDERSTANDING BASKETBALL: 10 min., 
Young America Films 

The basketball coach tells the root- 
ing section that “the referee calls them 
as he sees them,” and puts his players 
through some of the basic skills that get 
the ball through the basket. He also 
points out some rules of courtesy which 
the players expect the spectators to 
follow. Anyone who goes to the game, 
from Junior to Grandpa, should see 
this film. 
BRITISH ISLES: 10 min., Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films 

This first release in a new series of 
subjects on important regions of the 
world selects the striking case study 
of Britain’s role in the economic, social, 
and political development of the West- 
ern World. The film is organized ex- 
ceedingly well or it never could present 
the fund of facts nor the breadth of 
ideas which it does to start upper ele- 
mentary, junior and senior high stud- 
ents (also adults) to thinking and to 
further study. This short reel carries 
a big load of learning, but it carries 
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it successfully, to please students of 
history, geography, economics, or 
sociology—believe it or not! 
MopERN HAWAII: 10 min. Coronet 
Films 

The beach, rolling surf and all, but 
more of the island paradise than meets 
the usual tourists’ eyes is shown in 
this film. We see the volcanic origin of 
the islands and their fertility; we see 
the old Polynesian culture blended with 
a way of life much like our own. 
Students (upper elementary through 
college) will see today’s Hawaii as 
the Pacific crossroads of modern com- 
merce and industry blended with a 
romantic past. 
LIFE IN A FISHING VILLAGE: 10 min., 
color also, Coronet Films 

Nils Larson, of Gravarna, Sweden, 
and his fisherman father are chosen 
for the type study of villages by the 
sea the world over, wherever men fish 
for a living. Nils and his father know 
almost every one in this village of neat 
houses, clean streets, and well-kept 
buildings. The weather is shown to 
be equal in importance with the boats 
and the nets when the men go out on 
their trips. Nils’ work at school (where 
they learn by radio) and Mother’s 
work at home are seen, too, and all 
through the story we find Nils’ life has 
much in common with our own. Boys 
and girls Nils’ age (about 12) will 
especially like this film, but older 
students and adults, too, will find their 
interest and learning follows most 
easily. 
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EACH EAS BOOKSHELF 


For people who want to do some- 
thing practical for peace and human 
progress, particularly those in the field 
of education, the N.E.A. has published 
a handbook for international under- 
standing. The book is not full of pretty 
theories and fanciful situations; it is 
concrete in its recommendations and 
explicit in its examples. It will not, in 
itself, teach your students how to ac- 
quire understanding attitudes. But it 
will serve as a valuable guide for you 
and as a source of new and good ideas. 


EDUCATION FOR INTERNATIONAL UNDER- 
STANDING IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS, Com- 
mittee on International Relations. The 
National Education Association of the 

S., Washington. $1.00 per copy; 
discount on quantity orders. 


As a source-book, a text-book, or just 
reading material, the newest publica- 
tion of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals is hard 
to beat. Your Lire IN THE COUNTRY 
has been described as “a very readable, 
instructive and stimulating book that 
should be used in every high school in 
America that has rural youth among 
its students.” Its 400 pages present a 
story of the consumer problems which 
confront a rural family. Through the 
experiences of one family dealing with 
consumer problems it illustrates the 
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life and problems of rural young people. 


Your LIFE IN THE CouNTRY, Effie G. 
Bathurst. McGraw-Hill Book Co., New 
York. $2.80 


Most elementary school teachers who 
teach art in addition to reading, arith- 
metic, science, and the like, are not 
accomplished artists. A new bulletin 
on our desk is written for her, and 
“if it helps her see more clearly the 
place of art in the elementary school, 
and if the materials, methods, and 
activities suggested here can be put to 
use, this bulletin has accomplished its 
purpose.” 


ART IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, Har- 
old A. Schultz and J. Harlan Shores. 
University of Illinois College of Educa- 
tion, Bureau of Research and Service. 


A short, original play, “Mary Smith 
Meets Mr. People,” is planned to lay a 
foundation for good human relations 
in the very young. The play calls for 
six characters and runs for 20 minutes. 
Free from the Anti-Defamation Lea- 
gue, 11 Pryor St., S. W. Atlanta. 





IVANHOE, OLIVER TWIST, A TALE OF 
Two CITIES, JANE EYRE, LORNA DOONE, 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE, SELECTIONS 
FROM POE, and LES MISERABLES are 
now available in editions prepared es- 
pecially for average high-school pupils. 
Simplified vocabulary and removal of 
long, difficult, and involved passages 
and interpretations make the books 
readable and understandable. Simpli- 
fied editions of SILAS MARNER, DAVID 
COPPERFIELD, WUTHERING HEIGHTS, 
Mosy Dick, and THE COUNT OF MONTE 
CRISTO are in preparation. 


CLASSICS FOR ENJOYMENT, edited and 
adapted by Benscoter, Bunce, Holmes, 
et al. Liadlaw Brothers, Chicago, $1.52 
each, less usual school discount. 


Colored charts, called “Road Maps 
of Industry,” dealing with current 
significant developments in economics 
are now available free to teachers in 
secondary schools by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, a non-profit 
research institution. Teachers wishing 
to receive the charts regularly may 
write the Administrative Division of 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board at 247 Park Avenue, New York 
17, N. Y. Distribution is limited to 
teachers specifically requesting them, 
and quantity requests cannot. be 
honored. 


A program of selected physical ed- 
ucation activities for indoor use is listed 
in Education Brief number 11, Federal 
Security Agency, Office of Education, 
Washington. Both quiet and active 
games are described and illustrated. 





YOURS for the asking 


The coupons in this issue are just 
waiting for you to use them. New prod- 
ucts and new services are constantly 
being offered to teachers. Use the ad- 
vertisers’ own coupons or use the one 
below. Both will go to work for you at 
once. 
21lc “A Treasure Chest” of club jewels, 

pins, and emblems suggests pins 
for schools, clubs and organizations 
including commercial study groups, 
press and journalism, home eco- 


nomics, Spanish, Latin, mathe- 
matics, music, letter-men and 
varsity clubs, Honor _ Service 


Scholarship and many more. In 
requesting folder, indicate in what 
club or activity you are especial- 
ly interested. (J. A. Meyers & Co.) 
Pertinent Facts About Coal is a 
colorfully illustrated 12-page book- 
let, on the origin and uses of coal 
and the fascinating development 
in modern mechanized mining, pre- 
pared for upper elementary and 
high school work. (Bituminous 
Coal Institute) 
31lc A poster map of Glacier National 
Park will bring back memories of 
a delightful vacation or inspire 


30c 


Use This Coupon 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Dlinois 


Please have sent to me the items checked in the quantities indicated. 








3¢ is enclosed for each 





Subject Taught ——____ 
ene 





item checked. 
2le 30c 31lce 38¢ 34c 35c 
Name Address 
City State 
Grade Name of School 
Enrollment: Boys Girls 
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plans for a trip in the future. 
Colorful to use in the classroom. 
(Great Northern Railway) 

The Railroad Story: Science, Re- 
search and Railroad Progress. Tells 
the story of the progress of 
American Railroads with em- 
phasis on their scientific develop- 
ment, and the social implications 
of these developments. The book- 
let is adapted to units in science, 
social studies, geography, history, 
economics, commercial subjects, 
and remedial ene Chapters 
can be used for specific courses of 
study. Illustrated. Primarily for 
students in the upper grades. (As- 
sociation of American Railroads) 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films’ 
new catalog describes a library of 
300 educational sound motion pic- 
tures. The alphabetical listing gives 
a comprehensive description of all 
films. An innovation in this catalog 
is a special section which lists the 
subject area correlation for all 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 
School lunch evaluation charts for 
schools wishing to appraise objec- 
tively the effectiveness of their 
lunch programs. (General Mills) 


33¢ 


34c 


35¢ 
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Make Learning and Teaching 
Eatien with the New 


Ginn Basic Readers 


Better than ever before, this new basal series fits the book to the 
child. 

, More adequately than ever before, it aids the teacher with the 
most complete, flexible, easy-to-use Teachers’ Manuals ever pub- 
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lished, one for each book. These provide careful and specific help 
for the teacher at every point—developing readiness, word analy- 
sis, language and speech activities, helping the individual child, 
etc. Classroom teachers assisted in their preparation. See the 
series that everybody is talking about. 


Ginn and Company 165 Luckie St., N.W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Represented by Thomas M. Woodson, P. O. 246, Nashville, Tenn. 
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ANRNROUNRCLEA 


A Complete Line of 
AUDIO-VISUAL 
Equipment and Supplies 
Under the Direction of 
JOHNNIE FORTE 
An Expert Technician 
Also Factory Trained Service Personnel 
Eliminate Trouble and Worry With a 
VICTOR 














pretty stiff exams, too 


Not only the steel we use must pass a rigid test . . . 


We have a “‘board of examiners” which tests the 
merits of all the operations of our company. 


That “‘board”’ consists of our employes, our cus- 
tomers, and our stockholders—the three groups 
which have a primary interest in our business. 


We believe it is to the benefit of the entire social 
order that we operate our company in the best in- 
terests of these three groups. And they give us some 
pretty tough quizzes from time to time. 

We believe our customers deserve the very best 
product we can manufacture at the lowest possible 
price. Our employes are entitled to steady employ- 
ment, good working conditions, and the highest 
possible income consistent with the economics of 
the business. Our stockholders should have a reason- 
able return on the capital they invest in our busi- 
ness. Our constant purpose is to maintain a fair 
balance between these three groups. 

In every college community in the country, one 
or more of these groups is represented. How well do 
our principles work out in practice? 


TAKE EMPLOYES. In the last six years, the number 
of IH employes has increased from 60,000 to 90,000 
—an increase of 30,000 jobs. In the same period, 
the average straight time hourly earnings of our 
factory employes have increased 92.6%. 


TAKE CUSTOMERS. Last year we produced more 
goods and services than ever before. Customers 
benefited from the fact that our margin of profit on 
sales was one-third less than in 1941. 


TAKE STOCKHOLDERS. They have had fair return 
on the savings they have invested in our Company. 
Dividends on common stock last year are equiva- 
lent to 5% on the book value, as compared with 4% 
in 1941. 

TAKE THE COMPANY. Last year we had profits, 
after taxes, of 514 cents from each dollar of sales. 
We believe most people regard this as a reasonable 
rate of profit. 

We know it is our continuing ability to earn a rea- 
sonable profit that has made it possible for Inter- 
national Harvester in the past year to serve more 
people—customers, employes, and stockholders— 
in greater measure than ever before. Profits mean 
progress for everyone. 

We hope to be able to continue this record with 
each succeeding year in the future. 


This 1,000,000-volt X-ray machine in Harvester’s Manufacturing 
Research Department ‘‘looks through” 514 inches of steel to exam- 
ine the structure of fabricated parts. To protect operators and others 
from secondary radiation from its powerful tube, the machine is 
housed in a room with concrete walls 18 inches thick. Control is 
from a panel outside the room, 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


186 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE e CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








